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Totalitarianism 
The Trail of the Totalitarian. By Del- 
ber H. Elliott, D. D. (Wm. B. Erd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich. $1.00.) 

This volume springs from the author’s 
eager desire to have a share in helping ‘“‘to 
find a way of life for the nations.” 

His thesis is that totalitarianism is the 
way to materialistic chaos because of its 
godlessness and the basic fact that “no 
mere man or collective assemblage of men 
can be safely trusted with totalitarian 
power.”’ Only through the ideology of the 
Christian democracy which gives to God 
supreme authority and finds in Christ the 
medium through which that authority 
may be expressed in human affairs, can the 
nations find stability, peace and progress. 

To me there is considerable confusion 
in the author’s development of his thesis; 
he often seems to wander rather far afield 
from the “‘trail’’ he essays to follow and 
introduces much extraneous matter. 

But one forgives him inasmuch as all 
this ‘‘grist’’ at his “mill’’ has such intrinsic 
value of its own. He presents to us a cata- 
logue of many historic facts that have a 
more or less close bearing upon his theme. 
Indeed, he displays an amazing assiduity 
in amassing all this material. 

He delves into the past to bring to light 
the authoritarian regimes of ancient days: 
he tells the fascinating story, profusely 
documented, of the growth of the demo- 
cratic theocracy in New England; and fol- 
lows that with the drama of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution; he contrasts the 
social gospel of Christianity with the more 
conventional gospel of individual salva- 
tion; with the famed Macintosh case he 
illustrates the Christian’s dilemma as to 
whether he shall find his supreme authority 
in God or in the state. Fascism in the 
United States, the conflict between church 
and state, anti-Semitism, and the power 
of prayer are given consideration; the last 
of these is authenticated by the historic 
fact that immediately after the observance 
in this country of the day of prayer pro- 
claimed by Congress and President Wilson, 
the German advance against Paris in 1918 
was stayed and the German cause began 
to suffer eclipse! 

And the last chapter, which lists ‘‘Chris- 
tian Documents of State,’ would justify 
one in keeping this book on his reference 
shelf. 

Herbert E. Benton. 
* * 
The Church and Democracy 
The Price of Leadership. By John Mid- 
dleton Murry. (Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00.) 

We know there is growing an uneasy 
sense in the thinking of many serious men 
that both religion and democracy are 
threatened by the events which over- 


shadow the life of the twentieth century. 
The power of the opposition, whatever 
form that opposition takes, has made 
thoughtful people ask: ‘“‘What is the basic 
cause for this imminent disaster? And is 
there not a way that we can still take 
which will save us?’ John Middleton 
Murry in “The Price of Leadership” is 
discussing these two questions. He is 
thrusting out hypotheses and stating con- 
victions about the way the church and de- 
mocracy can be preserved and kept func- 
tioning to lead civilization toward spiritual 
fulfillment. 

The left-wing critics will delight in 
riddling the major theses of Murry’s 
volume. A man who says “The political 
problem of the European world today is to 
establish the authority of God’’ opens 
himself up to some gaudy ribbing from the 
highbrow radicals to whom such language 
is sheerest naiveté. When Murry bluntly 
states that democracy needs and will al- 
ways have a “ruling class,’”’ there will be 
whoops of joy that so much of the class- 
struggle argument is admitted. But when. 
he proceeds to say that the ruling class is 
not the owning class, and that the ruling 
class can rule and save only when its be- 
liefs emerge out of a genuinely Christian 
education, groans of despair and jeers of 
contempt will volley forth. Murry strides 
on to declare that democracy and the 
civilized freedom that accompanies de- 
mocracy have come out of Christianity, 
and depend upon a continuance of the 
Christian concept of man as a child of God. 
Lose that certainty of a higher relationship, 
and you doom yourself to the lower rela- 
tionship of being a regimented subject of a 
sovereign state whose word becomes the 
supreme command in the universe. De- 
mocracy and Christianity are identified in 
Murry’s thinking. One is impossible 
without the other. 

Murry’s thought begins with a criticism 
of the English school system. He finds 
religious teaching divorced from the Eng- 
lish educational system. He is forced to the 
conclusion that ruling-class education re- 
volves about the major concern of national 
interest. Nationalism is England’s real 
God. So deeply entrenched is this kind 
of education for political power, that even 
the working class parties adopt its tenets 
basically. When the Labor Party was in 
power, it had no real alternative to offer 
England. The ideas and principles of the 
leaders led them inevitably to the defense 
of nationalistic England. There was no 
reference to anything beyond that. ‘“‘The 
fearful situation of Europe today is in part 
the consequence of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
inadequate education.’’ He lacked the 
concept of the state as “the higher self,’” 
the religious conscience of the people. 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold, whose 

(Continued on page 946) 
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GET ON WITH THE JOB 


F all the futilities in church work about the most 

futile is the injunction which we now pass on 

a to ministers and laymen: “Get on with the 
jo 34 

If church people prefer to go through the motions, 
they are going to do just that. 

If they are a lot of weary, dispirited people just 
hanging on because they are a little ashamed to let 
go, they will have to be changed or the project might 
as well be abandoned. 

But luckily for the cause of organized religion, 
we have people who believe in religion, find joy in it 
and are happy in serving it. A church may be dead, 
but religion is not dead. Let even a half-dead church 
member reach out and connect with the sources of 
religion, and life will flow in. Half the time we let our 
minds dwell on some antiquated piece of church 
machinery. We had better think a bit about God. 

The fall is here, vacation is over, and we pass on 
the stereotyped injunction, ‘“‘“Get on with the job,” 
but we do it in the spirit of one who is saying “hail 
and welcome” to the thousands in our fellowship 
who realize that we have the greatest and best task in 
the world and who do not need to be spurred up by our 


editorial advice. 
* Bo 


WASHINGTON: BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, 
DINNER, SUPPER 


T first sight the number of reunions, breakfasts, 
dinners, suppers and lunches scheduled in 
connection with the Washington conventions 

seems all out of proportion to the number of delegates 
and the religious purposes of the convention. But 
reflection shows us that they are the outgrowth of a 
need and that the need is real. 

The majority of those in attendance at the 
conventions have made sacrifices to be present. 
Many of them cannot take trips often. Either they 
cannot afford the expense or else they are tied to en- 
grossing jobs. If alumni of a college they are separated 
widely from other alumni to whom they may be most 
devoted. The college luncheon or dinner gives them a 
chance to meet their friends and recall college days 
and experiences. Others need to meet to discuss some 


_ phase of our work or some denominational cause in 


which they are interested. The W. N. M. A. always 
hasa dinner. The Convention banquet is the crown- 


ing event of the week. And so it goes. Tufts, St. 


Lawrence, Lombard, Buchtel, ministers, women, 
boards of this society or that, all want to meet. It is 
on such occasions that the unedited news passes 
from one to another. It is there that one appeals to 


another for counsel or help and usually finds it. Some 
of the unforgettable experiences of the convention, 
some of the most brilliant utterances, come out of 
such gatherings. 

Doctor Brooks and his committee have provided 
for all such associations and groups as have made 
their wants known. 

It would burden us to try to attend all these 
meetings. It might even stagger our versatile and 
tireless colleague Doctor Lalone, who has had long and 
exacting training in ‘‘talk fests.’’ But if the Leader is 
not represented and some brilliant speech is made, or 
some important action is taken, or some unedited 
news is circulated, we charge our friends to let us 


know. 
* * 


SUFFERING AND DISILLUSION 


HERE were many public school and college boys 
in the World War, especially British and Ameri- 
can lads, who got commissions as second lieu- 

tenants. These young fellows saw the most active 
kind of service. Whoever else might be kept back, 
the lieutenants were pretty sure to go over the top. 
There was high mortality in this class of soldiers, es- 
pecially among the British. Letters of the young 
officers in many instances have been kept and now 
and then have been published. 

Philip Gibbs used to tell about young Hornung, 
an Eton lad, son of E. W. Hornung who wrote “Raf- 
fles.”’ Young Hornung had family, position, youth, 
health, personal chivalry and magnetism, and all these 
united to make him ‘‘join up.” Gibbs says: “Like 
most of the second lieutenants at that time, he was 
killed very soon. His letters from the front were full 
of faith and pride. He loved his men, the splendor of 
being an officer, the thought of the great adventure 
ahead for England’s sake. He did not live into the 
times of disillusion and the dull routine of mud and 
misery.” 

We ourselves knew many a man who talked about 
the new, bright world that we should have after the 
war. Most of them never knew that this bright world 
did not come. 

We see now that we cannot have our cake and eat 
it too. We cannot spend our money on cannon and 
bombs and use it for schools and libraries. We cannot 
pile up war debts without repudiation and beggary 
for millions or an impoverishment of everybody by 
taxes. We cannot kill off the flower of our youth and 
maintain the standard of action by the masses. 

There is no bright, new world to come out of war. 
Nor is there any bright new world to come out of 
evading responsibility and yielding to tyranny. 
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It is easy for the Christian forces of America to 
adopt extreme pacifism, but they are in our judgment 
unintelligent and un-Christian in such action. 

The work of the world may prove to be hard, 
dirty, dangerous. It may endanger souls as well as 
bodies. But the sin of sins is dodging it. 


* * 


THE GLORY THAT IS RUSSIA’S 


HE absurdity of war reached its most amazing 
heights when the students of the University of 
Moscow and workers in Soviet factories passed 

resolutions approving the wise foreign policy of the 
government, rejoiced in the valor and heroism of the 
Red Army, and pledged themselves to drop their 
microscopes and books or their tools to join the armed 
forces as needed. Inasmuch as this heroic army, two 
million strong, moved only when Poland was crushed, 
the glory is much like that achieved by stabbing some- 
one in the back or by kicking him when he is down. 
And the help so enthusiastically proffered becomes 
akin to rushing fur overcoats to the Belgian Congo. 
* * 


THE WAY DOCTOR GILROY SEES IT 


E publish the following comment upon a Leader 
V V editorial by Doctor Gilroy, editor of Advance, 
to show how a Christian gentleman conducts 
himself in a discussion. Doctor Gilroy sees that the 
matter of mixed marriages creates a difficult problem, 
but he holds fast to the line of Christian principle as 
he sees it. Our editorial speaks for itself and we have 
no desire either to change it or to reargue the matter. 
But we do find it refreshing and helpful to read what 
the honest and fearless man who edits Advance has to 
say about it, and we want our readers to share the 
privilege. 


It is not often that the editor of Advance finds him- 
self differing on any essential matter from the editor 
of The Christian Leader, but it is with persistent dissent 
from its underlying assumptions, and in some measure 
from its practical conclusions, that we have read a pro- 
nouncement by our contemporary, in its issue of August 
12, on the question of mixed marriage, and specifically 
of marriage between young idealists, white and black. 
The case cited by the Leader is that of ‘‘a recent uni- 
versity graduate of good ability and fine spirit’”’ intend- 
ing to prepare for the ministry who has married a colored 
girl “‘of good character and education,” the sister of an 
ordained colored minister. Pointing out that if these 
young people acted from strong and intelligent con- 
victions, conscientiously, and fully counting the cost, 
they did a right thing, the Leader nevertheless believes 
that they were mistaken, and in view of the social con- 
sequences and the effect upon possible children, bluntly 
declares, “‘Mixed marriages are wrong.” The editor 
further asserts that in view of the practical difficulties he 
would withhold a Universalist pulpit from a man who 
has contracted a marriage of this kind, and that if he 
were on a church committee he would vote “against 
calling such a man and wife to serve the church because 
we know that they could not succeed.” It is doubtful 
whether the Leader overstates the practical difficulties or 
the argument from expediency, though even on that 
ground we question the soundness of its position. Could 
women ever have been admitted to the Christian min- 
istry if everybody had refused to give them a place be- 


cause custom and prejudice were strongly against it? 
To what extent should we yield to expediency where 
higher issues of right are at stake? The editor of the 
Leader is not the man to back down on an issue of right, 
but in this instance it seems to us that he has too 
hastily disregarded the ultimate issue. To take the 
view that a person’s race or the color of his skin should 
automatically exclude him from any place or form of 
service in the Christian Church, in our judgment, is to 
give sanction to something that is as utterly foreign 
to the spirit of Jesus as it is to the very letter of his teach- 
ing. We may differ widely as to expediency and as to the 
wisest ways of overcoming discriminating customs and 
racial and religious prejudices, but to take the view that 
these cannot be, will not be, and should not be, ever over- 
come, and that men should never be regarded, and ac- 
cepted, for what they are, seems to us to be to surrender 
the whole ultimate standard of universal Christianity. 
Customs after all are by no means universal or ineradi- 
cable. The writer was minister for four years of a church 
in which with unfailing regularity a white mother, a 
member of the church along with her older children, at- 
tended the services with her colored family. So far as 
the writer knows no question was ever raised concerning 
the propriety of their being there. Yet in many churches 
—in the North as well as in the South—that would 
have been as impossible as The Christian Leader con- 
siders it for a person with a dark skin to serve a church 
of white people acceptably and with Christian spirit. 
A church may some day, somewhere, arise that will be 
good enough and great enough for that very thing to 
happen. We are not advocating mixed marriage, or 
wishing upon those entering the ministry handicaps 
other than those that are normally quite enough; but we 
shrink from the logic of our contemporary’s reasonings 


and conclusions. 
* * 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF LIFE* 


E do not like the title of Mr. Rhoades’ new 
book, but that does not matter much be- 
cause we know the book and like it. The 

title might matter with some man who is as tired as 
we are of articles where the words ‘“‘challenge”’ and 
“challenging” are so constantly used. The word in 
itself is all right, but we should prefer to let it rest for 
a while. The book itself is as useful as the author’s 
“The Self You Have to Live With,” which is high 
praise. 

How does it happen, the author asks, that a per- 
son will spend long years learning to play the violin 
and naively assume that he does not need to learn 
anything about the art of living? 

The book is written on the theory that all of us 
can profit by good techniques of living, and that some 
of us desperately need help and instruction in the art 
of living. 

Here are the chapter headings of this book: 
“Life’s Challenging Paradox.” “What Pulls Your 
Strings?” ‘From Chaos to Clarity.” “Coming to 
Terms with Life.’ “The Most Difficult Task in the 
World.” “The Art of Forgetting.” “On Meeting 
Hurlothrumbo.” ‘Living Up to Your Possibilities.” | 
“Sources of Power.” 

One might assume from these titles that all this 
has been said a thousand times, and that it is a book 
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which threshes over old straw. The principles under- 
lying the book have been stated before, but what lifts 
these chapters above the ordinary is the first-hand 
experience of a thoughtful, idealistic man who keeps 
his feet planted firmly upon the ground. In social 
service, the workable plans usually are presented by 
people who are daily in contact with cases, and the 
same thing is true in the realm of mental control, cul- 
ture, healing. Mr. Rhoades at a great city hospital 
is dealing continually with cases, and his cases to him 
are people. He is meeting their objections, their 
weaknesses, their bad mental habits, and setting them 
gradually on the right track. There is no royal road 
to mental health where all is made easy. The road 
that he shows is the road on which we pay attention 
to what goes on in the mind and in which we deal 
with our thoughts in honest sensible fashion. 

The book is interesting to the average man and 
woman, as well as to the person obsessed with fear, 
or lust, or greed. There probably are leaders in the 
moral realm who could get much help from it. We 
people who lay down the law for others may have a 
sinking feeling sometimes that we are not as good 
as we ought to be and that maybe we are not getting 
ahead in the realm that is important for real living. 

Mr. Rhoades has something highly valuable for 
most of us,and we recommend his book as a new, 
vital, interesting call to self help. 


* * 


“THE ART OF FORGETTING” 


HERE is a chapter entitled “The Art of For- 
4h getting,’ in the new book by Winfred Rhoades, 
to which we have given a brief editorial review. 

It deals with the importance of not permitting 
worrying or torturing thoughts to remain in the mind. 
The author simply and sensibly writes of different 
ways in which to replace such thoughts voluntarily by 
substituting other thoughts, forty, fifty, or seventy 
times a day as may be necessary, and involuntarily 
by getting away from them through reading, or travel 
or other interest and occupation. 

He cites interesting cases which show how such 
thoughts may be associated with early experiences 
which seem to have dropped out of consciousness 
but which still exert their influence in fears or dread- 
ful dreams. 

But the author also recognizes frankly that there 
are many things that we ought not to forget until the 
lesson that they have for us is learned. 

“Tt is not always well to forget,’’ he writes, ‘‘or 
to try to forget or even to desire to forget. Memories 
are needed, even painful memories, for the lessons they 
teach, the warnings they contain. But here once more 
comes the important stipulation. ... They must 
not be held in the forefront of the mind all the while 
and rolled over and over and sucked again and again, 
as a child rolls over and sucks a piece of candy in his 
mouth.” For the sake of health, physical and spirit- 

ual, he argues, we must not let our minds become a 
retreat for distressing thoughts. 

All this is true and it is important, but at this 

_ juncture in world history we are exposed to the danger 
of too much forgetting—too easy forgetting. 
Because it distresses us to think of the fate of 


Poland or of the Jews dispossessed'and wandering over 
the face of the earth, we put them out of our minds. 
So with the Chinese. So with coal miners out of 
work. So with a multitude of others. 

It is as easy to become under sensitive as over 
sensitive, as easy to be hardened as it is to be fearful. 
In fact the hardening process often is more difficult to 
detect. 

If we are not to forget the things that we ought 
to remember, we should think about them and do 
something about them. Even a dollar for Chinese 
sufferers, or for Jewish and Christian refugees, or 
for a Polish relief fund, will help us spiritually to re- 
member our kinship with folk of every tribe and 
tongue. 

The times in which we live are hard on the brain. 
It receives impressions from radio, newspapers, 
movies, lectures, what not. We must not form the 
habit of shrugging our shoulders and doing nothing. 
All through history there have been those who have 
“passed by on the other side.” 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Romain Rolland, the famous French author and 
pacifist who stuck to his pacifistic guns throughout 
the World War, wrote to the premier of France upon 
receipt of the news of the Russian invasion: “Permit 
an old soldier in the cause of peace to express his entire 
loyalty to the cause of democracy for which you are 
fighting.” 


Professor MacLean was right. Janitors are edu- 
eators in church and school. For the first time 
Teachers College last summer gave a course for jani- 
tors covering everything from steam boilers to personal 
appearance. Sometime we hope to publish the course 
upon “chance remarks.” 


“Only amateurs,” declares Edna Ferber in her 
autobiography, “‘say that they write for their own 
amusement. Writing is not an amusing occupation. 
It is a combination of ditch digging, mountain climb- 
ing, treadmill and child birth.” 


It is impossible for all of our people to sit in at 
sessions of the trustees of the General Convention, but 
it would be a good thing for the Church to have 
various leaders find out the nature of the burdens 
that such boards bear. 


“You can fool some of the people all of the 
time and all of the people some of the time, but you 
can’t fool all of the people all of the time.’’ These are 
the days when we think of Lincoln’s steadfastness and 
sense. 


We ourselves often have felt critical of ‘the 
powers that be’ in church and state, and just as often 
we have had our adverse criticism turned to praise by 
one small dose of fact. 


“A Soviet neutrality,’ remarks a Paris newspaper, 
“resembles a Hitler peace.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CLVI. 


Germany and Poland in 1915 


Johannes 


NEVER have forgotten the thrills of a railway 

journey to Berlin in 1915 and the efforts then 

made to organize a Commission for Relief in 
Poland. On a beautiful April morning we took the 
train at Rotterdam, Holland, and traveled eastward, 
to the German frontier at Bentheim. Already I had 
had the experience of careful, methodical examination 
by German soldiers at frontier controls in crossing the 
frontier from Holland into Belgium, which was then 
held by the German army. Our journey this day was 
made easier by the fact that we were traveling on 
business with the German government and therefore 
we held special passes. Still the elderly German 
soldiers at the frontier were, as always, serious, 
methodical and careful. 

The door into Germany was closed from both the 
outside and the inside, just as it is today. Then as 
now the British and French fleets stopped all entry by 
water, and the German authorities, on the other side 
of the door, were watchful when they drew back the 
bolts. 

At last the examinations at Bentheim were 
over, our bags were closed and the train started on for 
Berlin. It was a twelve-hour journey from Rotterdam. 
Nobody could stop my looking from car windows or, 
one had better say, nobody did. I was struck by 
the amount of work being done on the land and that 
the people doing it were old men, women and children. 
Every able-bodied young and middle-aged man seemed 
to be in the military service. A nation was making a 
supreme, united effort to win a war. I was a part of 
the Rockefeller Foundation War Relief Commission, 
had gained some experience in war relief work in 
Holland and Belgium, and I was destined for service in 
Poland in case we could get the project started. 

Ernest P. Bicknell and Eliot Wadsworth, members 
of the Commission, Colin Herrle, their faithful and 
efficient secretary, now with the American Red Cross 
in Washington, a Mr. Trumbull and I made up the 
party. There were no naps for me on this journey. 
Every sense was on the alert to see and to hear. The 
lights were on when we rolled into Berlin, the head 
center of Germany, and that meant the head center 
of the Central Powers in war time. 

Until one becomes accustomed to such trips he 
is surprised continually by finding little things just 
as they always have been. Bicknell had his platter 
of cold roast beef and salad for dinner just as he would 
have had it in London. We suspected then what was 
confirmed later, that Germany gave special per- 
mission to hotels like the Adlon where foreigners 
stayed to supply extra luxuries for the table, in order 
to create the impression that talk of food shortage was 
all humbug. 

Other things were the same as in peace time, 
women of the street plying their trade near the hotel, 
shops open, people going to business, street cars run- 
ning. 

But there was no end to marching men, to long 


lines of ambulances, to trucks laden with supplies. 
Uniforms were bright and new, tires were good on 
motor cars, spirits were high. There was no hint of the 
Germany that we were to see three years later going 
out of Brussels in the early morning light, with the 
gloss all rubbed off of everything and rubber tires at 
a premium. 

In 1915 when we were in Berlin the war had been 
going on less than a year, but there were wounded men 
and cripples in evidence by the thousand. They sat 
on park benches and in wheel chairs, having been 
brought from some one of the 1100 hospitals in 
Berlin. 

My mind has been on the thousands of German, 
Polish, British and French lads already dead or be- 
ginning a long fight for life. We can be sure that 
many of those same hospitals have received wounded 
men since September 1, and that perhaps the less 
seriously wounded already are beginning to occupy 
the park benches and to be treated as heroes. 

There was desperate need in Poland in 1915, 
even greater than in Belgium, where the Hoover 
Commission was busy at its great work. 

Poland to most of us was a terra incognita. 
Poles there were of several nationalities. 

Not to go into the romantic history of Poland, 
which any good encyclopedia can supply, let me re- 
mind my readers that three great powers, Austria, 
Russia and Germany, had divided Poland among them- 
selves a century or more before the World War. We 
had Austrian Poland, Russian Poland and German 
Poland, and German Poland, we must say, seemed to 
be the best governed, if roads, fields, houses and general 
appearance are taken as a measuring rod. Thousands 
of Poles were in the armies of the conquerors. Colonel 
Bicknell in his book, ‘In War’s Wake,” tells of a 
Russian Polish regiment charging with fixed bayonets 
upon an Austrian Polish regiment and stopping short 
as both sides discovered simultaneously that each was 
shouting the same old Polish battle cries. In that 
part of the line fighting stopped for a day or so. It is 
said that both the charging Russian Poles and the en- 
trenched Austrian Poles knelt reverently when they 
recognized each other. 

Most people have forgotten what a battleground 
Poland became in the first two or three months of 
the World War. 

To relieve pressure upon the British and French 
the Russians started to invade Germany from Poland. 
In August of 1914 two Russian armies that had carried 
all before them were compelled to retreat when one of 
them met with one of the great disasters of all time 
in the swamps and forests of Tannenburg. In that 
same August and September, two other Russian 
armies farther south crushed two or three Austrian 
armies and occupied all of Austrian Poland. 

When the Russians entered the province of East 
Prussia Berlin was alarmed, and the Kaiser recalled 
an old General named Hindenburg, who knew the coun- 
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try, and gave him as chief of staff a great strategist 
named Ludendorf. Tannenburg made them national 
idols and put them at the head of all the armies of 
Germany. They made a combination that came 
within an ace of winning the war for Germany. 

There is a most interesting story about the reason 
that lay back of Hindenburg’s enforced retirement a 
few years before the World War. He was in command 
of one army in war maneuvers and the young Kaiser in 
command of the opposing force. Hindenburg beat the 
Kaiser and the latter was nettled. He said to Hin- 
denburg: ‘I made one mistake or I should have had 
you.”’ The old warrior, who was no diplomatist, re- 
plied: ““Your Majesty, I should have crushed you just 
the same.’’ Very soon they began to talk about 
Hindenburg being in his dotage and he was put on the 
shelf. The Russian invasion brought him back. 

It may be imagined that Poland, with enormous 
armies advancing and retreating and advancing again, 
had been swept bare of horses, cattle, crops and other 
food supplies. One part of Poland had experienced 
six different armies. In the industrial districts wages 
always had been low—thirty cents being a good 
average for the mills—and now there was no work in 
mills or factories. 

Writing from Poland in January, 1915, Colonel 
Bicknell said: ‘I am not exaggerating when I say that 
we have seen in the last three days a degree of destitu- 
tion, misery and squalor which surpasses anything 
that we have seen in Belgium or in any other country. 
. . . . Poland has been forced into a struggle not of 
her own making . . . . has been compelled to divide 
a million of her sons between the two great contending 
armies, and finally has had to see her own land se- 
lected as the battle ground, its peaceful and helpless 


people driven into exile, its towns and villages de-. 


stroyed, its farm lands devastated, its mills silenced, 
its commerce paralyzed, the horrors of famine and 
pestilence let loose.”’* 

To deal with this misery, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation had sent us to Berlin. Eventually we failed 
because Germany sank the Lusitania and the United 
States cried out in horror and anger, and the Germans 
became reluctant to have Americans running around 
in the war zone. They did not say this but this was 
the fact. Yet while we were at the task, in Berlin, I 
had one interesting experience after another. Con- 
ferences with our ambassador, Mr. Gerard, interviews 
with delegations of Poles at our hotel, a visit to the 
Dresdner Bank to talk over the financing of the 
Commission with Herr Gutman, director of the bank, 
a beautiful Sunday with some long walks—are among 
the things that I recorded. Of course Colonel Bicknell 
took the lead. He was an old hand. But I learned 
something every minute. 

Sentences in my journal that bring back illumi- 
nating experiences are these: ‘“Money guaranteed by 
bank. A long walk in the Thiergarten with Bicknell, 
Wadsworth and Herrle. Met Shutte (an American 
correspondent) on the street. He is leaving for the 
trenches. Met Krebs (a strong pro-German corre- 
spondent). He wants an interview with me. Another 


*In War’s Wake. 1914-1915. By Ernest P. Bicknell. 
Published by the American National Red Cross. 
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long conference with our ambassador and Herr Gut- 
man, mainly over where to buy the grain for Poland. 
Sweden and Russia proposed and cables drawn up 
for the State Department in Washington asking help. 
An interview with Dr. Theodor Lewald, Assistant 
Minister of the Interior. Speaks English perfectly. 
Has an honorary degree from the University of Wis- 
consin. Stipulations to be signed as soon as Lewald 
sees von Hindenburg.” 

Then under date of Sunday, April 11, I wrote: 
“Such crowds in Unter den Linden all day. Took a 
walk alone in the afternoon down around the Palace. 
Berlin seems normal except for scarcity of taxicabs, 
the great number of old horses and the endless lines of 
soldiers.” 

There are two things that I did not set down but 
recall vividly. One is the attitude of the Germans 
toward our proposal that we buy Indian corn or maize 
in Rumania. They opposed the plan vigorously for 
fear of pellagra. Mr. Gerard said, “I eat corn bread 
every morning when I can get it.” They finally 
agreed to let us mix a little corn meal with wheat 
flour. 

Then in Dr. Lewald’s office it was proposed that I 
be sent to Brussels by way of Liége to talk to the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium about lending us 
some American workers for Poland, and my heart was 
in my throat for fear the plan might not go through and 
that I might not have the chance for a journey of such 
thrilling interest on a train crowded with German 
officers and soldiers. I did go to Brussels by way of 
Liége. I got the promise of the men that we needed 
and then headed back for Rotterdam, undergoing the 
most rigid examinations I had experienced. A box of 
candy for my wife on the cover of which was a picture 
of Hindenburg, helped somewhat with the frontier con- 
trols. 

The Germans did not have a high opinion of the 
Poles. They classed them with the French as a vola- 
tile, changeable, emotional people without business 
sense or organizing ability. They declared that the 
Polish race can produce musicians but not engineers— 
a Paderewski but not a Ludendorf. All such general- 
izations of course are loose and inaccurate. At least 
the Poles know how to fight and die for liberty. 

There is little question about the fate of Poland in 
the immediate future. It will be overrun by Germany 
and Russia, crushed, devastated, annexed. ‘There 
will not be three international brigands to divide up 
the loot this time, for one of the brigands has swal- 
lowed one of his former accomplices. There are just 
two in the field. It may be that the two will be cap- 
tured and put in irons and the victim released, but that 
is problematical. 

There is light, however, in the phrase used by 
the news annalists and newspaper reporters: “the 
fourth dismemberment of Poland.’’ Does the corpse 
then come to life and the limbs rejoin the trunk and 
the head again take control? Yes. Three times in 
human history this has happened to Poland. It may 
happen again. And the reason that it may happen lies 
in the spirit of a people whose battle song for hundreds 
of years has been: 

“Tt is not yet all over with Poland, 
Not so long as we live.” 
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A War-Time Platform for Christian America® 
Stanley Manning 


N times like these nothing is more necessary, and 
nothing is more difficult, than keeping our bal- 
ance—and our faith. It seems as if God were 

letting the world go its own way to everlasting de- 
struction—as if He had lost control of it entirely. 
Hell is let loose and the Kingdom of God, of righteous- 
ness, peace and love, is forgotten. 

We are continually beset by rumors and reports, 
and then by denials of previous reports. We do not 
know what is going on either on fields of battle or, what 
is much more important, behind the scenes. Yet we 
are eager to know, and so we listen to fragmentary 
reports, to rumor and to gossip, hoping these will tell 
us what is happening in and to our world. 

Some reports are true and some are not, but 
rarely can we tell which is which. The true account 
of the present crisis and all that led up to it will not be 
written in this century. We can be sure of that from 
experience with the history of other wars. It is 
scarcely possible even today to get a true picture of 
the Civil War, which ended nearly seventy-five years 
ago. 

The pictures which come to us from England, 
France, Germany, Poland, are pictures of the way 
those nations would like to appear to us, of what they 
would like us to believe about them. Directly or 
indirectly, they are all censored, or retouched. That 
does not mean that they are entirely false, just that 
they are only partially true. Blemishes have been 
removed. The most attractive side is shown. And 
pictures of the enemy are made as horrible as possible. 
Atrocity stories are already being told, and there will 
be more and more of them. And some will be true. 

There always have been and there always will be 
atrocities in time of war. Not often are they de- 
liberately planned and ordered. But when passions 
are unleashed, and natural restraints broken down, 
and respect for human life and personality destroyed, 
as must happen in time of war, there is bound to be un- 
necessary cruelty, wanton murder, and debauchery 
and lust. That is a part of the price we pay for the 
privilege of going to war. Some natures are en- 
nobled and purified in the fires of war; some revert to 
jungle morality. Atrocity stories are not evidence 
of the total depravity of one side or the other, they 
are evidence of what war does to the souls of some 
men. And the exaggeration and multiplication of 
them is evidence of the fact that truth and fair play 
are the first casualties when war comes. 

Another related fact is that modern warfare, as 
we have often been reminded in recent years, has 
abolished the old distinction between combatants and 
noncombatants. A whole nation, not just its armed 
forces, goes to war. When we read of women and 
children being killed in air raids, we must remember 
that that is war today. It is more effective military 
strategy to destroy factories and railroads and bridges 
and highways and food supplies than it is to capture a 


*A sermon delivered in the Church of the Redeemer, West 
Hartford, Conn., September 10, 1939. 


fort, and it costs a great deal less. And a bomb or 
shell aimed at one of these may easily strike an apart- 
ment house a block or a mile away. 

When Sherman marched from Atlanta to the sea, 
he made war on noncombatants, not only living off 
the country as he went, but destroying what his army 
did not need and could not take along. And that 
destruction shortened the war, keeping that food 
from being sent to General Lee and his army, but it 
also meant starvation for people in Georgia. Sher- 
man said, “War is hell,’ and he proved it, and today 
it is infinitely worse than it was then. So let us think 
of the death of civilians in air raids or submarine at- 
tacks or in blockade-induced starvation as an inevit- 
able part of modern warfare, as certain to happen as 
casualties in the trenches and no-man’s-land. 

Now that is a horrible picture, against which we 
would like to shut our eyes, but we cannot. We 
shall have to become accustomed to it, as we did 
twenty-five years ago. But let us not harden our 
hearts, so that we feel no compassion for those who 
suffer. That is the first plank in the Christian’s plat- 
form in war-time: we will keep alive our sympathies 
for all who suffer. Few things are more Christlike 
than that. 

I call this sermon “A War-Time Platform for 
Christian America.”’ That does not mean that I con- 
sider America to be 100 percent Christian. About 
half our adult population is nominally Christian. 
About one-tenth are of the Jewish race and faith, but 
with essentially the same moral and spiritual attitudes 
and ideals. There are many more who have no con- 
nection with any religious organization who have 
been influenced to a greater or less extent by those 
ideals. But others have not. And even those of us 
who are nominally Christian, members of this and 
other churches, are not perfect saints. It is true of us, 
as Paul wrote long ago of one of the early churches, 
that “all have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God.” So the second plank in our platform is one of 
deep humility and of repentance for our own failures 
and our sins. 

It is probably just a fortunate accident of geog- 
raphy that we are not involved in the present war. It 
is true that we did not seek any national aggrandize- 
ment from the war of twenty-five years ago. But we 
made tremendous private profit from that war. And 
never since have we been able to use with a clear con- 
science the old translation of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘For- 
give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.’’ We did 
not go to war to enforce the payment of the war debts, 
but we used nearly every other kind of pressure, and 
while we acquiesced in the cessation of debt payments, 
we did not, either by official action or private attitude, 
forgive our debtors for their failure to pay. Indem- 
nities demanded by them from Germany, that they 
might continue to pay us as long as they did, were at 
least one factor in the impoverishment of Germany 
which led to the rise of Hitler. There can be no self- 
righteousness in our war-time platform for Christian 
America. 
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This suggests a third plank that should be in our 
platform: we will refuse to make any profit for our- 
selves from the suffering and the sin of others. The 
hope of inordinate war profits reflected in the sudden 
rise in the stock market this past week is utterly un- 
Christian. Jesus said, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.”’ Probably he would not con- 
demn prudent provision for one’s old age, but he cer- 
tainly would condemn our making money by handing 
a gun to anyone who wanted it to kill a fellowman. 
Entirely aside from the war situation, few things are 
more needed than the extension of the Christian ethic 
in the field of investment. Profit from providing the 
means by which man kills his fellowman makes one 
an accessory before the fact. 

Still another plank in this war-time platform for 
Christian America is stated in Jesus’ words, “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.”’ It is as easy to take sides 
) in a war as in a football game, and as difficult to re- 
main neutral. Perhaps we cannot, perhaps we ought 
not to remain neutral. Many claims for our sympathy 
| are being made, and appeals for our help for those 
whose professed ideas and ideals are most like our own. 
It will be easy to see one side as all white and the other 
as all black. But that will be false. Whatever one’s 
opinion may be of Hitler as a man and as a national 
leader, and of his theory and practice of government, 
a Christian will be careful to distinguish between that 
and the German nation. However much the German 
people may have been beguiled by demagoguery and 
deluded by impossible promises, they still remain, 
on the whole, a kindly, wholesome, home-loving, cul- 
tured people, and no one can fool all of them all of the 
time. Fairness demands that we recognize all that is 
good and fine in them, and there is much of it. ~ 

On the other hand, we must recognize that there 
are faults and failings on the other side. England 
and France are not perfect democracies even at home, 
and their treatment of subject people in their colonies 
has been very little different in its suppression of per- 
sonal liberty and opportunity from Germany’s. 

It is a case of power politics on both sides, not all 
that is good against all that is bad, not white against 
black, but a struggle, let us say, between two shades 
of gray. Probably all of us are quite sure that one 
shade of gray is much darker than the other, but we 
may be equally sure that the longer the war continues, 
the darker both will grow. For modern war cannot 
be waged by democracies. War demands dictatorship, 
totalitarian control, the suppression not only of free- 
dom of action, but freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of worship, at least for those who 
insist upon rendering unto Caesar only the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s. 
In other words, whichever side wins in a long and 
costly war, dictatorship wins and freedom and de- 
mocracy lose. 

We learned that a generation ago. A war waged 
_ to make the world safe for democracy resulted in a 
‘multiplication of dictatorships. Even with as short 
an experience of war as we had in 1917-18, the spirit 
of suspicion, hatred and intolerance grew strong among 
us. Such evidences of it as the Ku Klux Klan and the 

Silver Shirts would be possible only under the in- 

zence of war psychology. 
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This is not a plea for one side or the other in this 
present conflict. There is much of good on both sides, 
especially among the common people, who are vastly 
more important than fuehrers or prime ministers, 
kings or presidents. It is a plea that we refrain from 
judging when we do not have all the facts. It is a 
plea, also, that, however our sympathies may incline 
us, we refrain from condemning either side or any 
nation as a whole. And most of all, it is a plea that 
we guard ourselves from the great sin of self-righteous- 
ness, into which it is so easy to fall. 

Another plank in our platform is, ““We are mem- 
bers one of another.”” Nora Waln in her book ‘‘Reach- 
ing for the Stars” confesses that in spite of unusual 
opportunities for education and experience in inter- 
nationalism, she is still under the sway of the old 
grade school geographies which print the maps with 
each country in a different color, as if there were some 
fundamental difference between them. 

There is no such difference. Like the Colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady, we are sisters and brothers 
under the skin. If that were not so, we could not have 
a United States of America. People of many national 
backgrounds and traditions have come here and made 
“a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal.” 
And that equality and likeness are just as true in 
Europe and Asia and across all the seas as they are 
here in North America. We are all children of God, 
members of one universal family, brothers and sisters 
all. 

And that means there can be no final and perma- 
nent peace and prosperity for any of us until there is 
right and justice for all, and good will and friendliness 
everywhere. If this nation of ours wishes to hasten 
the return of peace and prosperity for itself and every- 
one else, we must maintain that attitude of friendli- 
ness and good will toward all the peoples involved in 
the present struggle, that when one side or both are 
exhausted and forced to stop, we may help them and all 
the rest of the world to find the way to abiding peace, 
the brotherhood of all men and all nations under God, 
the Father of us all. 

Finally, the most important plank in our plat- 
form may well be the first part of the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, “‘I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth.”’ In spite of all the suffering and 
sin in the world, God still rules. History is still His 
story, the account of His dealings with the children 
of men. Two factors in the divine government are es- 
pecially evident just now. 

One is that failure to follow in the way of right- 
eousness brings inevitable suffering. That is true 
both of individuals and nations. ‘‘God is not mocked, 
for whatsoever a man—or a nation—soweth, that shall 
he also reap.”” Nearly every treaty of peace that has 
ever been made has been written in a spirit of revenge. 
That was true at Versailles twenty years ago. And the 
treaty was not kept. There was no disarmament. In 
reality the war never ended; the fighting ceased, that 
was all. And now the world ‘s suffering because the 
way of peace and good will was not taken then and 
followed through the years. Whatever may come in 
the future—war, armistice, treaty, or so-called peace— 
the nations will continue to suffer until they forsake 
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the way of selfish striving for power and pride and 
possessions, and all seek together the common good. 

The other factor, not so easy to see, but more 
fundamental, is that the relations of men and the 
greatest achievements of men are spiritual and not 
material. We have made marvelous advances in 
scientific knowledge and material achievement, but 
we still require food and clothing and shelter. Our 
capacity for these has not increased. We have more 
variety and beauty, but that is all. We eat a little 
more than we need to keep ourselves alive, as our 
savage ancestors did, when they could get it; we can 
live in only one house at a time; we wear clothing for 
comfort and adornment, as they did. Our real ad- 
vance over our ancestors of thousands of years ago is 
in spiritual concerns. Knowledge has increased; ac- 
quaintance and friendship have broadened and deep- 
ened; human sympathy and mutual helpfulness, 


charity in its best meaning, have grown strong; the 
ways of God have become clearer to the minds of men, 
and the everlasting ought of His righteousness is more 
keenly felt. That points the way for farther advance. 
Human progress in the future must be along the line 
of spiritual insight and power. Physical might can 
accomplish some things; the highest attainment comes 
only by way of the spirit. Sometime we shall learn 
that there is no greater power in the world than the 
power of love. God is revealing that to us—in easy 
lessons when we try to learn of Him; through terrible 
suffering when we choose some other way. But 
through it all, God rules in His world, and when man 
walks in the way of love and righteousness, then and 
only then will there be peace on earth. 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” 


Fifth Session of the Institute of World Affairs 


Arthur I. Andrews 


HE fifth session of the Institute of World Affairs 
“went into history’’ on Saturday, August 26. 
A mere recital of its day-by-day events does 
not give an adequate idea of what it accomplished 
or its reasonable expectations for the future. New 
features were introduced, some more successful than 
others, but all having a share in developing the purpose 
of the Institute. For that purpose variety in topics is 
important, as well as variety in faculty leaders. The 
introduction of lectures on Latin America helped to 
complete the world survey begun by the Institute in 
1935. Dr. and Mrs. d’Eca were welcome additions to 
the already varied faculty. 

Certain spectacular features of the fourth session 
were absent from the fifth. There was no special 
news and musical broadcast from Prague. Neither 
was there a repetition of that joint meeting of the 


I. W. A. with the Baptist School of Methods at . 


Ocean Park that made history last year, though visits 
were made by members of each Institute to the other. 
The great crisis in Eastern Europe did provide most 
unwelcome excitement and dread. Introduction of 
radio broadcasts was not allowed to interfere with 
class routine, but, thanks to George Thorburn, the 
Institute was kept well abreast of events. The session 
adjourned still hanging on to faint hopes for peace. 
Rumanian Night, held on Thursday evening, was ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

There developed the paradoxical situation of an 
Institute whose active membership was decidedly 
larger, while its attendance was smaller, than last 
year. There are well over seventy active and sustain- 
ing members but about fifteen were prevented from 
attending. Some six to eight members did not have 
rooms at the Park. 

The meeting of the Institute of World Affairs 
Association on Saturday morning was well attended. 
The report of the treasurer showed a financial condi- 
tion similar to that of last year. Although there was 
a deficit, it was not more than had been anticipated. 

The constitution prepared by a committee of the 
Advisory Council last fall and voted by that body in 


December was unanimously ratified. An amendment 
approved by the Advisory Council at its May meet- 
ing, which cuts the number of councillors (including 
the four officers and the dean) from thirteen to ten, 
was unanimously passed. Notice of an amendment to 
add to the list of officers a corresponding secretary, to 
relieve the general secretary of much work, was pre- 
sented, and will be voted upon at the annual meeting 
in 1940. 

The following list of officers for 1939-40, reported 
by the chairman of the Nominating Committee, Miss 
Florence R. Kelly, was unanimously elected: President, 
Arthur I. Andrews, Lower Warner, N. H.; vice-presi- 
dent, Benjamin G. B. Durkee, Medford, Mass.; 
secretary, Marion Raymenton Callahan, Boston, 
Mass.; treasurer, Allen H. Lester, Alexandria, Va.; 
councillors, Carol T. Restall, Melrose, Mass., Florence 
R. Kelly, Medford, Mass., Melvin H. Laatsch, Bur- 
lington, Vt., Esther E. Thorin, Monson, Mass., 
Warren J. Guild, Arlington, Mass. 

The president announced that the following of- 
ficers were elected by the Advisory Council at its 
May meeting: Auditor, Edgar L. Burtis, Washington, 
D. C.; registrar, Helen N. Merritt, New Canaan, 
Conn.; librarian, Edith N. Hubbard, Norton, Mass. 

Informal discussion brought out many excellent 
ideas for 1939-40. The suggestions were referred 
automatically to the appropriate committees for 
action immediately after the new administration comes 
into office. Credit for constructive suggestions should 
go to Howard A. Lewis, Robert F. Needham, and 
Allen H. Lester, among others. 

Illness affected several regular features of the 
Institute session. It kept away the registrar, Helen 
N. Merritt, because her mother was not well, and also 
Edith N. Hubbard on account of Professor Hubbard’s 
accident. Mrs. Folsom took over the job of the 
former, aided by Eleanor Lester and Mrs. Restall, 
and the job of librarian fell to Mrs. Louise Prescott 
Inman, who also revived the Book Exhibit at the 
moment when it seemed as if the latter might have to 
be given up for this year. This exhibit was small but 
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well chosen. Interest in the books displayed, includ- 
ing that by Wilgus and d’Eca on Latin America, was 
intense. 

For the first time in the history of the Institute 
the Sunday service, conducted by Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, had to be held indoors in Rowland Hall, and 
Dr. Robert Dexter’s talk on “Union Now’”’ in the 
Quillen parlor. The former did not seem to fail in 
impressiveness nor the latter in vivacity on account 
of the changes. 

Sunday evening, under the guidance of Earle 
Dolphin, assisted by Mrs. George Thorburn and Miss 
lone Cate, the I. W. A. enjoyed a musical tour around 
the world. Familiar airs of foreign lands, both popular 
and classical, were rendered vocally, on the piano, and 
on the violin. The enforced postponement of the sail, 
therefore, turned out to be a blessing in disguise. 

Those taking part in the session were Dr. Arthur 
I. Andrews, dean of the Institute; George Boncescu, 
financial counselor of the Rumanian Legation, at 
Washington; Dr. Louis Craig Cornish, president of 
the International Association for Free Christianity and 
Religious Freedom; Dr. Raul d’Eca, of the Pan Ameri- 
ean Union, and Mrs. d’Eca, Washington; Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, president of the Ferry Beach Park Association, 
formerly General Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, head of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations of the American Unitarian 
Association; Prof. Melvin H. Laatsch, Department of 
Political Science, University of Vermont; Enrique 
Naranjo, formerly Colombian Consul in Boston; 
Dr. John F. Normano, of the Inter-American Biblio- 

_ graphical Association; George O. Pershing. 
| The plan was to have a “‘new deal” in 1989, as 
far as leaders were concerned. Professors Hubbard 
and Andrews, who had not given courses since 1936, 
were counted upon, and it had been hoped that Pro- 
fessor Steiger would be able to give a course on the 
_ Far East. That plan went to pieces, but fortunately 
- not too late to offer most acceptable substitutes. 
Professor Hubbard did not recover from his serious 
accident and Professor Steiger was called away. 
Luckily Dr. Raul d’Eca of the Pan-American Union 
was persuaded to come and to bring Mrs. d’Eca with 
him. Latin American relations, therefore, had place 
on the program of the Institute of World Affairs for 
the first time. Dr. d’Eca, Portuguese by blood, 
Brazilian by birth, American by adoption, speedily 
won the hearts and stimulated the minds of all. The 
success of Mrs. d’Eca was as great as it was immedi- 
ate. 
y Since Professor Hubbard’s place had to be filled, 
the Institute was exceedingly fortunate in finding 
Professor Laatsch still available. Fortunately, too, 
Professor Laatsch had just given in the University of 
Vermont Summer School a course dealing with Amer- 
jean relations with foreign nations, and that topic 
certainly was ripe for discussion in this session of the 
stitute. The interest of the newspapers in that 
course developed immensely during the Institute week, 
and it was more than matched by the interest of 
mstitute members. 
Material was collected for the summaries of 
courses, which will be issued early this fall. Each 
will have as a cover a reproduction of one 
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of the International Night posters. Those who have 
not already asked to have copies mailed to them may 
order from Marion R. Callahan, 2100 Federal Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. Price 25 cents (free to sustaining 
members). 

The Round Table discussions were uneven in 
character. That on the Far East had to be conducted 
without the authorities in that field who had been ex- 
pected, and the proceedings, while not without value, 
could hardly be conducive to definite conclusions. 
One interesting step was taken, however. The secre- 
tary of the Round Table, Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, 
was instructed to draw up a message of friendship 
from those present to the Japanese people. At the 
Latin American Round Table the penetration of 
Japanese trade and influence into Latin American 
countries was discussed by Dr. d’Eca, Dr. Normano, 
Professor Laatsch, and others. Dr. Normano and 
Dr. d’Eca, although differing in emphasis, agreed that 
the Latin American policy of the United States needs 
to be very carefully considered at present. 

Certain special features should not be overlooked. 
Mrs. d’Eca proved a worthy successor to Mrs. Mayer, 
Mrs. Coleman, and Mrs. Sutton, in that her ‘‘Grove 
Talk” of Tuesday afternoon, in which she described 
her life in Brazil, interested and delighted the In- 
stitute members. As Shifting Sands put it the next 
day: ‘Mrs. Florence L. d’Eca, speaking informally in 
the Grove yesterday afternoon, emphasized features 
of Brazilian life that we ‘never read about’—the ob- 
servations of an American who knew no Portuguese 
among people who knew no English, but whose per- 
fect courtesy made strange manners and customs 
interesting and amusing, never awkward.” 

During the week the following special exhibits 
were on display in Rowland A and B: The I. W. A. 
Book and Periodical Exhibit, in charge of Louise 
Prescott Inman, contained publications specially 
selected for the follow-up of this session. Ruth Daw- 
son arranged an exhibit of peace organization ma- 
terial, free to members of the Institute. A display of 
Spanish Republican material—pictures and circulars 
free to I. W. A. members—aroused much interest. 
An exhibit of mission work in various lands, lent by 
the W. N. M. A., contained good maps, books of col- 
lateral value to the I. W. A. and books for children 
on international subjects. Rumanian books and 
pamphlets from the Rumanian Legation constituted a 
collection eagerly sought after. 

In addition, the Rumanian Legation sent a col- 
lection of Rumanian embroideries and dolls in cos- 
tume for exhibition on Rumanian evening, Thursday, 
August 24. An exhibit of Japanese dolls, arranged in 
the Quillen lobby by Ione Cate in connection with the 
Oriental dinner Monday evening, attracted such 
favorable notice that it was left during the entire 
week. 

The International Nights were decidedly success- 
ful under the direction of a committee possessing 
much in the way of versatility and ingenuity, and in- 
cluding in its membership Eleanor P. Lester, Anna 
Cheries, Anna V. Guild, Earl R. Murphy, Brooks 
Hamilton, Jane Welch, Ione Cate, John W. Strahan, 
Earle W. Dolphin, Alfred R. Kennedy, Sylvia Bliss. 
Of these, Mrs. Lester took charge of the Danse In- 
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ternationale, Anna Cheries of the music for the other 
nights, and Earl Murphy took a leading part in the 
floor show. Ione Cate’s part may be readily guessed. 

At each of these nights except the last, at least 
one of the I. W. A. leaders gave an address. Far 
Eastern Night had two speakers: Dr. Cornish for the 
Philippines and Dr. Etz for Japan. The Japanese 
slides shown by Dr. Etz were beautiful, and Dr. Cor- 
nish drew vivid word pictures of the Philippines. On 
Latin American night, Tuesday evening, Enrique 
Naranjo contrasted trade promotion methods of 
totalitarian powers with those of the U. 8. A. Dr. 
d’Eca spoke on Brazil, giving many points of interest 
about the country. 

On Eastern European Night, Thursday evening, 
George Boncescu, of the Rumanian Legation in Wash- 
ington, returning to the Institute after a year’s ab- 
sence, gave a fine study of Rumania and showed three 
educational reels of a film depicting Rumanian life. 
The lighter part of the program consisted of a group 
of folk songs and dances, given by the young people 
under the direction of Anna Cheries. 

The climax of the week’s activities was the annual 
Danse Internationale. The program included a one- 
act play, “The Lamp Went Out,” produced by the 
I. W. A. Players; movies; a Japanese novelty feature 
by Ione Cate; original songs by Jane Welch, and an 
exhibition waltz by Anna Cheries and Earl R. Murphy. 


A Message for 


Warren J. Guild was recreation director again 
this year. While difficulties did arise in connection 
with the sail, yet it was finally taken on Thursday 
afternoon and all went well. As for the mystery picnic 
more than fifty enjoyed the trip to “parts unknown” 
and apparently would like to repeat the experience 
another year. The cavalcade of automobiles left the 
Quillen at 2.30 Wednesday for the picnic. The Quillen 
provided the supper, which was enjoyed at 5.30 at 
Cape Elizabeth. 

The hearty thanks of all members must go to 
Ione and Esther Cate, who suggested, planned, and 
successfully managed (with, of course, the efficient 
help of the F. B. P. A. staff) a most appetizing and 
honest-to-goodness Oriental dinner. Lessons in eat- 
ing with chopsticks were given. While the use of 
chopsticks was not obligatory, yet, before the meal was. 
over, the net gain by many in their skillful use was 
marked. In this, as in other activities, Dr. Etz 
showed the way. 

The climax to the serious part of the week’s pro- 
gram came at the final dinner on Friday night, when 
the Rev. Mary Andrews Conner asked for the floor, 
and gave it as her considered opinion that this fifth 
session of the Institute had been by far the most 
valuable yet, and that its very success demanded 
a continuance of the Institute throughout the coming 
years. 


an Ordination* 


Harold H. Niles 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings. . . . That saith unto 
the people, Thy God reigneth.—Isaiah 52 : 7. 


HAT a happy combination of events this is!— 
the celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the erection of this church, which 

stands here on this hill as a lighthouse, and the or- 
dination of this young man as a minister of Jesus 
Christ, who is the light of the world. The torch which 
he will hold aloft he receives from him who lived 
nearly two thousand years ago. The star by which 
_ he proposes to chart his course is that Bethlehem star. 
The message which he plans to proclaim is the teach- 
ing of him who made such an impression upon man- 
kind that when his life was written it was clothed in 
beautiful imagery and it was poetically said that at his 
birth choirs of angels sang, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will among men.” 
What a time that was and what a condition the 
world was in when Jesus was born! Rome ruled the 
world with an iron fist. Her soldiers and representa- 
tives were everywhere. Autocracy in its most virile 
form reigned supreme. Stories of life’s burdens and 
disasters spread from lip to ear and from hamlet to 
hamlet. Deep down in the hidden depths of men and 
women there smoldered a feeling of unrest and uncer- 
tainty. The Roman yoke galled them; the back- 
breaking taxes and the tribute-money harassed them. 
The temple had been destroyed, three thousand people 


*Sermon given at the ordination of his son, Albert Charles 
Niles, at Henderson, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1939. 


had been slain in an effort to halt a rebellion; two 
thousand more had been crucified in an endeavor to 
crush another revolution. Into such a world was Jesus 
born. In such a period and among such discontented 
and weary people Jesus began his ministry. The 
country was charged with the spirit of revolution and 
electric with the passion of insurrection. y 
With intense longing and eager expectancy, the 
people of Palestine looked forward to the coming of a | 
deliverer, a Messiah, a Savior. Persecuted and op- ; 
pressed, looking back to David and Moses with pro- { 
found admiration and looking forward for a second — 
David, a second Moses, who should lead them into : 
the promised land, the people of Israel dreamed their : 
dear dreams. Isaiah had given voice to their longings: — 
“Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of — 
the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the darkness — 
shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people: 
but the-Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.” 
What a dream that was!—an earthly kingdom 
over which the Messiah was to reign with unchal- 
lenged sway from the Holy City of Jerusalem. Caesar 
would be no more: the Messiah would take his place. 
All oppression was to be abolished by the rushing an¢ 
sweeping and overwhelming coming of the Kingdom 
As storms whirl over the lakes, so was the kingdom t 
come. John the Baptist, on fire with anticipatior 
scathingly hurled his thunder-bolts: “O generati 
vipers, who hath warned thee to flee from the wra’ 
come?” And then Jesus appeared with his visiol 
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splendid and the people waited for him to set up his 
throne and commence his reign. How disappointed 
they were we can easily imagine! 

Jesus comprehended the needs of the people; he 
saw the one clear way to peace. With masterly in- 
sight he penetrated beneath the surface of things and 
saw the only foundation upon which the Kingdom of 
Peace could be established. Three thousand people 
slain outside the temple doors; the sacking and burning 
of a neighboring city; the selling of the inhabitants 
into slavery; the crucifixion of two thousand sympa- 
thizers of armed revolt and the crucifixion of the rebel, 
Judas, were sufficient evidence to Jesus that such an 
unequal contest against the trained legions of Rome 
was a futile endeavor. It is no wonder that he said: 
“They that take the sword shall perish by the sword.”’ 

And yet, Christ saw the way to break the reign 
of terror, to destroy fear, and to establish the King- 
dom. There came a time when, as someone has said, 
“the heard life’s deep undertone wail through his heart 
and he seemed to be alone with God.” Then faith’s 
bell rang in his soul. Asa flash of light from the light- 
house on a dark night reveals the coast to the mariner, 
so was the way to peace flashed into the consciousness 
of Christ. Once having seen it, he could never forget 
it. It was burned into him. Unswervingly through 
the years of his ministry he steered by the light of that 
ideal. That ideal was the Kingdom of God. It was 
written of him: “Christ came into Galilee preaching 
the Kingdom of God.” 

Jesus saw what others had failed to see. Where 
others had dreamed of a kingdom set up all in the 
twinkling of an eye, he had seen the kingdom growing 
as corn grows, or a mustard tree. Where others 
looked for a kingdom of force, he saw a kingdom, not 
of might or of power, but of the spirit. 

Society is made up of individuals. Conditions are 
as they are because of the actions of individual men 
and women. To have a good society you must raise 
good men; to have a peaceful world you must raise 
and train peaceful men. ‘Cleanse first the inside of 
the platter.’”’ Clean out of the heart selfishness and 
greed and hatred and revenge! 

For a man to live life as it should be lived it is 
essential that he hold a right idea of the meaning and 
the significance of life. A man’s actions grow out of 
his idea of life. If he considers life as nothing but a 
bargain counter where the first to crash through gain 
the prizes, then that is the kind of life he will live. 
Jesus understood this. On one occasion he said, “A 
good man out of the treasure of the heart bringeth 
forth good things: and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things.” 

Jesus regarded all life in its relationship to God. 
He recognized life as being divine. He believed and 
taught the Fatherhood of God. He believed and 
taught that all souls are precious to God. Out of that 
belief and that teaching flowered Christ’s conception 
of man’s relationship to God and to his fellowmen, and 
God’s relationship to man. Down through the cen- 
turies that message comes to us, all summed up in those 
glowing words: “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 
“Our Father.’’ There is more power and more sig- 
nificance in those two words than in any other two 
words ever uttered. 


- 


Since God is our Father then we are divine beings, 
gods in the making, we have the power to develop and 
grow, we have responsibilities to our neighbors, all 
men are equally precious in the sight of God and no 
man has the right to injure or to interfere with the 
life of any other man. Do you not see what this 
means? The logical inferences are: being the child of 
God then man is unconquerable; being a child of God, 
man has the power to establish a Kingdom of God on 
earth; being the child of God, man is immortal. This 
is the message which the Christian minister is to 
preach. 


“How beautiful upon the mountains 
Are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
That. publisheth salvation, 
That saith unto the people, Thy God reigneth!’” 


This is God’s universe. ‘This is my Father’s 
world.”” Man is the child of God by nature. He 
looks up at the stars and charts their courses; he climbs 
the mountain peaks and uncovers their treasures; he 
ventures out over the oceans and sails the world 
around. And he knows that the Creator of all this is 
his Father. Being endowed with mental power he is 
able to “think God’s thoughts after Him,” and to learn 
his Father’s secrets and harness his Father’s powers to: 
promote his own progress and improve his own welfare. 
He recognizes the Power and the Purpose in the uni- 
verse and seeks to co-operate. Being a child of God 
and therefore endowed with mental, moral and 
spiritual power, man is unconquerable and therefore 
able to overcome the circumstances of life. 

“To proclaim liberty to the captive.” 

Men are captives; they are slaves. They are 
bound by fears, anxieties and superstitions together 
with passions and instincts inherited from the animal 
creation. Christ says, “God reigneth!’”’ This is your 
Father’s world. It is not an insane world; the uni- 
verse is not a mad-house. It is a place of law and order. 
Learn those laws, obey that order, and you will find 
peace! 

“To comfort all that mourn 
To give unto them beauty for ashes, 
The oil of joy for mourning.” 


Death knocks at the door of human hearts. Since 
man is the child of the infinite and eternal God then he 
must be immortal. He must live forever. 

Ah! what a message! What a glorious privilege 
to hold before men and women Christ’s ideal of the 
Kingdom of God! and to help them to realize it in their 
own lives! 

Twenty-five years ago in this church and on this 
platform, in the presence of many who are here today 
and of some who have since sailed down the mist- 
covered harbor, I knelt and received my ordination 
into the Christian ministry. If I were back there 
again and knew all that I know now of the trials and 
difficulties of a minister’s life, I should be glad to kneel 
again and to begin again. I should be just as enthu- 
siastic and hopeful. My hopes for Albert are the same 
as those expressed by Ralph §. Centiman in a little 
poem which I change slightly to suit this occasion :— 


I do not ask 
That crowds may throng the temple, 
That standing room be at a price, 
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I only ask that as he speaks the message, 
They may see Christ. 


I do not ask 
For churchly pomp or pageant, 

Or music such as wealth alone can buy, 
I only ask that as he speaks the message, 
Hearts may find God. 


I do not ask 
For earthly place or laurel, 
Or of this world’s distinction any part, 
I only ask when he has spoken the message, 
Our Father’s peace. 


* * * 


A NEW PROFESSOR AT ST. LAWRENCE 


Dr. E. Parl Welch Joins Faculty of the 
Theological School 


ITH the opening of the new college year the 
y \V Theological School of St. Lawrence University 
has a new professor. He is Dr. E. Parl 
Welch. Dr. Welch was called early in the summer to 
the Richardson Chair of Christian Ethics at St. 
Lawrence, held for twenty-five years by the late H. 
Philbrook Morrell. He comes to his new work from a 
varied background of study and teaching. In 1928 
Mr. Welch received his A. B. from the University of 
Southern California. After receiving his M. A. from 
Harvard in 1930 he returned to the University of 
Southern California for another semester of study, 
after which he went in 1931 to Europe. He studied 
and did research work for two years in the University 
of Berlin and at Munich. Later his researches took 
him to France, Scotland and England. On his return 
to the United States Mr. Welch taught and continued 
his study at the University of Southern California, 
which awarded him the degree of Ph. D. in 1934. 
From 1935 through 1938 Dr. Welch taught in the De- 
partment of Religion and Philosophy at Occidental 
College. During this time he was also active in busi- 
ness and a frequent contributor of book reviews to 
the Personalist. In the winter number of the 1936 
Religion in Life Dr. Welch published a monograph 
entitled ‘“Repent and Be Thankful.’ In the new 
Journal of Liberal Religion he has a contribution under 
the title, “Phenomenology and the Doctrine of Man.”’ 
This article he says is really ‘“‘“A Doctrine of Man for 
Religious Liberals.”’ Dr. Welch has also just com- 
pleted a full length manuscript on ““Edmund Husserl’s 
Phenomenology,” which will be published soon. He 
is now working on a new book to be called ““Phenome- 
nology of Religion and Religious Experience.” 

As one would judge from this record the new 
instructor of our embryo ministers is a rugged and 
dynamic personality. He is that and more. He 
detests “all kind of pessimism, both modern and 
traditional,” and fights all such pessimism with both 
word and pen. Dr. Welch is no ranting crusader, 
however. This summer he conducted a series of 
weekly vesper services in the First Universalist Church 
of Pasadena, California. Reports from that parish 
are unanimous in appreciation of the high level of 
worship to which this passionate liberal lifted the 
congregation. 

Dr. and Mrs. Welch and their two children ar- 
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rived in Canton during the last days of August. As 
this is being written Dr. Welch is just beginning his | 
active work at St. Lawrence. The new theological 


professor, like Dr. van Schaick, the editor of The 
Christian Leader, Dr. Cummins, the new General 
Superintendent, the late Dr. Marion D. Shutter and | 
others, whose names will come to mind, came into 
our fellowship from an orthodox background. He 
was reared in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 


was later a member of the Episcopal Church before 
becoming a Universalist. He is now an enthusiastic, 
militant, and intelligent Christian liberal, and as such 
he is thrice welcome to our fold. 

E. H.L. 


ke 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Charles H. Emmons 


ie is significant that the membership of the Universalist Loyalty 

Fellowship is composed, very largely, of those who are adding 
this service to the Church at large to their support of local 
churches, and doing it willingly. 

Only a few of the members are financially wealthy. Some 
memberships are maintained by considered sacrifice. Many are 
continued through careful budgeting of resources. Others are 
less difficult to sustain by reason of assured income. But a — 
generous spirit prompts them all. } 

The whole Church has reason to be grateful to those who 
have joined the Fellowship, and so uphold the heavily-burdened 
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adership of the General Convention, which is deeply apprecia- 
ve of these evidences of a faith that endeavors to carry its full 
are of the common burden. 

A feature of the accompanying list of paid-up memberships 

the Loyalty Fellowship is the large representation from the 
embership of the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
nstituting with others whose names have been listed previously, 
e largest representation of paid single memberships of the 
»yalty Fellowship in any one church. 

With this final additional listing prior to the Washington 
onvention, we wish to state that a Loyalty Fellowship Break- 
st will be held the morning of Thursday, October 19, for the 
embers of the Fellowship, under the sponsorship of the Board 
Trustees of the General Convention. Members will please 
ing their membership cards to Washington with them. These 
rds will serve as credentials for free admission to this initial 
ithering of the membership. 

Louis Annin Ames, president of the Fellowship, who first 
‘oposed the founding of this agency of denominational co- 
eration, at the Worcester Convention 19383, will preside, and 
ere will be a brief inspiring program. 

Arrangements will be made for the attendance of non-mem- 
srs, and an announcement of this will be made at Washington. 
ut Loyalty Fellowship members will be guests of the Board of 
rustees of the General Convention at this Fellowship Breakfast, 
id it is hoped that the membership will be well represented. 


Mrs. H. A. Abbott, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Alice C. Atwood, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Anna L. Ball, Malden, Mass. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Esther Barry, Boston, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Edna M. Blackmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Mrs. George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Dr. George F. Brewster, Northport, N. Y. (in memory of 
Georgiana Harriot). 

Mrs. Frances Brigham, Williamsburg, Mass. 

Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. George Clemson, Middletown, N. Y. 

Miss Clara I. Curtis, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. George Cutler, Amherst, Mass. 

Mrs. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfield, Ill. 

Mrs. Mary W. Day, Beverly, Mass. 

E. H. Ehrman, Oak Park, Il. 

Mrs. E. C. Emery, Bradford, Pa. 

Rey. C. H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Farlin, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Henry W. Felton, Montrose, Pa. 

Dr. Thelma Freeman, Detroit, Mich. 

John W. Frost, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frank H. Gage, Swampscott, Mass. 

Hon. Roger S. Galer, Mount Pleasant, Ia. 

Homer Gard, Hamilton, O. 

Mrs. Nellie S. Gleason, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Miss Belle L. Gorton, Chicago, Ill. 

Milton B. Granger, Washington, D. C. 

Nicholas R. Guilbert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George C. Hadley, North Adams, Mass. 

H. H. Henry, Cleveland, O. 

Mrs. Delia W. Hichborn, Portland, Me. 

Luman L. Hubbell, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Frederick S. Hurd, Cleveland, O. 

Rey. Effie M. Jones, D. D., Webster City, Ia. 

Ralph M. Jones, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. H. Kahler, Rochester, Minn. 

Mrs. Anna Kirker, Little Hocking, O. 

Mrs. E. W. LaCroix, Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Estelle McGowin Larson, Douglaston, N. Y. 

Harold S. Latham, Arlington, N. J. 


; 


Marcus W. Lewis, Hyattsville, Md. 

Mercy Chapel Gleaners, LeRoy, III. 

Miss Louise A. Merrill, Denver, Colo. 

Miss Nora Mignin, Stryker, O. 

Mrs. Margaret V. Miller, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. T. R. Miller, Brewton, Ala. 

Miss Etta P. Moore, Washington, D. C. 
George M. Moore, Marlboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Albert B. Morgan, Malden, Mass. 

Henry C. Morris, Washington, D. C. 

Leslie F. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Fannie Oakes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Otsego Association, N. Y. 

Fred B. Perkins, Providence, R. I. 

Benjamin M. Pettengill, Holley, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. 
Mrs. James F. Ray, Franklin, Mass. 

Miss Emily Roche, Chicago, II]. 

Second Universalist Church, Springfield, Mass. 
R. C. Staebner, Falls Church, Va. 

Mrs. Chas. R. Tenney, Dorchester, Mass. 

C. W. Tomlinson, Ardmore, Okla. 

Mrs. Edith M. Turner, Waltham, Mass. 

Mrs. F. B. Walker, New Haven, Conn. 
Elwood J. Way, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Florence Lee Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
C.’C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 


* oe x 
PIGS FOR SALE 
Harold A. Lumsden 


IGS for Sale” reads a sign between Oxford and North Oxford, 

Mass. It has been there for the three summers that we have 

served the Oxford church, but it is the only thing that has re- 
mained the same during that time. 

Our work at Oxford this summer was of a different nature. 
We saw a part of the little village that was wholly new to us. 
There were benefits and sales held on the lovely lawns along the 
elm bordered streets. And the work arranged itself more easily. 

Upon our arrival, I learned that the Methodist minister had 
already announced a union service for the last Sunday of August. 
The first services of the Methodist church were held in our build- 
ing and so this was a “homecoming,’’ the second “homecoming.” 

The hurricane of last fall, which did slight damage to our 
building, cost the Methodist church $7,000. Pastor and people 
have risen to the occasion in splendid manner and out of the 
wreckage have rebuilt a church more beautiful than the last. 

On the third Sunday of the month the minister of the Con- 
gregational church kindly agreed to join me in the service of 
communion. His church furnished the communion set and his 
deacons served it. In spite of the downpour of rain from seven 
o’clock till twelve, this service was well attended. 

The second Sunday of the month was the Sunday that the 
church from Quincy chose to attend services. A goodly number 
of Universalists came from this city, bringing with them a young 
man who sang two selections. The services in the morning and 
the vesper services at Camp Clara Barton on top of Sunset Hill 
were attended by something over four hundred people. 

About forty calls were made in the three weeks that inter- 
vened between the four Sundays that I served the church. Of 
course, anyone who serves the Oxford church is exceedingly grate- 
ful to all those who conduct Camp Clara Barton, and I express 
my appreciation to the whole staff from Dr. Joslin down. 

Due to the absence of Mrs. Grace Thayer and the incapacity 
of Miss Darling, it was necessary that all arrangements of the 
church be made by the summer preacher. This gave an oppor- 
tunity to meet a different group of people from what I had met 
before. 

The sign ‘‘Pigs for Sale’’ still hangs on a pole at the side of 
the road, but the work of the Universalist church of Oxford differs 
from season to season, and I feel that it grows. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE LEADER IS NOT A DAILY PAPER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a member of the Institute of World Affairs Association, 
and a participant in this year’s institute at Ferry Beach, I feel 
moved to protest at the noticeable lack of coverage of the in- 
stitute this year in the Leader. 

In view of the high value of the work done by the I. W. A. in 
encouraging the sifting of the tangled mess of news received in 
these days by the average layman, and the close relation between 
the ideals of liberal thought held by the institute and the Uni- 
versalist Church, it seems to me that generous coverage should 
be given it through the columns of the Leader. 

Furthermore, the institute’s fifth session this summer oc- 
curred at an opportune time, when experts present could take the 
present crisis and do sane justice to it. Some of the comments 
and predictions made by experts connected with the institute 
were of momentous interest, and have fulfilled themselves this 
week. Outside news organs, the Boston Post, the Boston Herald- 
Traveler, the Portland Press- Herald and Express, and some others 
were quick to spot and use this news, in some cases as front page 
material. 

Whereas this institute is held in a Universalist institution, 
Ferry Beach, and is of especial interest to all who read the Leader; 
whereas all liberal thinking and truth-seeking people should be 
informed of this good work, so that they may take part in it, and 
benefit from it; and whereas widely circulated general press organs 
took notice, I think the Leader should have more than the short 
announcements which have been printed this year. And also 
adequate coverage of the Institute and some important things 
that were said, after it was concluded. I see nothing in the issue 
I received today. 

Brooks W. Hamilton. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


* * 


WE MUST KNOW THE FACTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your symposium and Robert Cummins’ “Cases,” Leader, 
September 9, are just what I have contended for for years, viz., 
publicity of facts vital to denominational existence. Univer- 
salists have been kept in the dark concerning many similar 
“cases,” on the theory of drifting. 

A democratic church cannot succeed unless all the members 
know all the facts. Then they can well be trusted to act intelli- 
gently and effectively. I do not mean altogether as dictators 
but also through the irresistible power of public opinion, a form 
of moral suasion. 

I would go even farther if necessary, giving names and places 
and delving into the underlying ‘‘idealism”’ and ‘“‘secret diplo- 
macy” in which said cases originate. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 

Eo ae 


FRIENDSHIPS BETWEEN COLORED AND WHITE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I felt much more than passing interest in the article by Dr. 
J. M. Atwood in the Leader of September 2; also your editorial 
in the same issue. 

I cannot commend your editorial too highly. It is alto- 
gether judicious, sincere, and fair to both races concerned. The 
Negro race is with us, and we should always consider the higher 
interest of this race in all the relationships of life. The best in- 
terest of the white man depends on this, for no people can be ele- 
vated in life and character by degrading others. 

But I do not believe that the high interest of white or black 
is conserved by amalgamation. There are racial differences— 
physiological, psychological, mental. As I see it, these peculiar 
endowments should be maintained, and even cultivated. We owe 
much to the Negro for his melody, his peculiar sense of harmony, 


concord. And we are indebted to the race in other respects. 
My observation leads me to the conclusion that much has been 
lost and nothing gained in the South by the fusion of the races. 
This was once all too common, but is not so usual today. 

It is possible that Dr. Atwood would see this problem in a 
different light, if the South had always been his home instead of 
the North. This means that he might know a bit more about 
the race problem and, knowing more, give expression to other 
views than those contained in his recent article. The writer of 
this reaction spent nine profitable years with the people of the 
North, profitable for the reason that he learned more about them, 
and, knowing them better, liked them better. Misunderstand- 
ings are a prolific cause of harshness and discord. 

If the young man from Texas has been correctly reported, 
Iam not a little puzzled. In all my years down here I have never 
met with a case of that kind except among those who have never 
attained to anything like average social rank. No matter how 
well this individual has fitted himself for the ministry, and no mat- 
ter how brilliant he may be, he can accomplish nothing in the 
South. And I am sure this is just as true of the North. 

Thomas Chapman. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


* * 


DOES PETRIE THREATEN FREEDOM? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My point about the limitations of science with which Mr. 
Alvord takes exception is simply that science is quantitative 
whereas religion, art, and philosophy are qualitative. They are 
not infallible, any of them, but science cannot even express an 
opinion—as science—in the field of the qualitative. Science has 
no means for testing anything but the given, what we have here 
and now. In its field it has authority and where religion has 
invaded that field it has come to grief. Mr. Alvord thinks it is as 
absurd to see the grace of God in the face of Jesus Christ as under 
a miscroscope. I submit to the readers of his letter and my essay 
that the nub of the whole matter rests precisely there. In 
Jesus are revealed to the eye of religion qualities which give a 
clue to the quality of God. The analyzing processes of science 
miss these qualities because they have no means for finding them. 
A scientist may find them but not by his scientific method. 

I repeat that strictly speaking a scientific religion would be 
science and not religion. Religion must not go counter to what 
science can demonstrate—for example, religion covers too much 
territory in trying to state the age of the earth. But after science 
has gone just as far as it can it still leaves basic problems with 
which it cannot deal. Therefore while religion does make use of 
scientific procedures, it does not use them to discover God or the 
meaning of life. Religion is beyond science just as metaphysics 
is beyond physics. If I am a dogmatic threat to Mr. Alvord’s 
freedom by asserting strongly that science and religion must not 
exceed their own limitations then, like Mr. Dooley, “I glory in me 
shame.” 

John Clarence Petrie. 


Houston, Tex. 
* * 


SCOTT CHASTENETH WHOM HE LOVETH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Voltaire said, ‘“The fate of a nation has often depended upon 
the good or bad digestion of a prime minister.’’ You, Mr. Editor, 
must have had a bad digestion when you read the reaction of 
Carl Peterson. He did not say one word about wanting the 
Leader, any other religious paper, or the radical press, to be ‘“‘one- 
sided, unfair, intolerant, or unkind,” but your comment seems 
mighty close to some of these terms of yours. 


But perhaps you can be forgiven if you receive many letters 


as unsightly as the one in the same issue from the two Pineos. 
Harold Scott. 
Fort Collins, Colo. ; ) 
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United Universalist Convention News 
October 16 to 20 will be Historic Days for Universalists 


Tools for Church Workers 


The delegates to the 
United Universalist 
Convention will come 
to grips with the 
actual problems of 
the unified church 
program and methods 
for solving those 
problems in a series 
of conferences at the 
ten o’clock hour. On 
Tuesday Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff will lead a 
conference on Organ- 
ization and Administration. On Wednesday 
there will be a conference on Church Fi- 
nances. On Thursday Miss Harriet G. 
Yates will lead a conference on Leadership 
Training for the unified program. 


Harriet G. Yates 


New Ministers to be Welcomed 


A new feature of the convention church 
service Tuesday evening, October 17, 
will be the recognition and welcome of new 
ministers received into our fellowship since 
the last General Convention. The service 
will be at eight o’clock at the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. Following 
the occasional sermon by Dr. Owen Whit- 
man Eames of Springfield, will come the 
welcome to the new ministers. The offer- 
ing for the Gunn Fund will be taken. The 
service will close with the Communion. 


On Adult Education 


A united church program must be a pro- 
gram which includes education for all ages. 
Our department of religious education 
recognizes this and shapes its policy ac- 
cordingly. In accordance with this policy 
the Rev. Max A. Kapp, president of the 
General Sunday School Association, will 
lead a conference on Tuesday on “Adult 
Education in Our Churches.”” Mr. Kapp 
comes to this conference with a background 
of over a year of study and research into 
the subject of adult education in the church 
program. 


Problems for All to Solve 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff has written a section 
for the convention program which should 
be thoughtfully read and pondered by all 
Universalists, especially those who will 
represent their churches at Washington. 
Dr. Ratcliff has framed several questions 
which should engage our attention as we 
think about what actions we should take 
at the convention. These are: What steps 
are necessary to produce a more unified 
‘Church? How can Universalist women be 
united for a larger program? Shall our 


Church adopt a pension plan for its minis- 
ters? What is to be the future of our work 
in Japan and Korea? What changes shall 
be made in our church extension and social 
projects in the United States? Is greater 
emphasis on adult education needed in 
the Universalist Church? Are we meeting 
our responsibility for the youth of our 
Church? — 


New Frontiers in Christianity 


New Frontiers in Christianity will be 
the topic of discussion of Miss Ruth I. 
Seabury at the eleven o’clock general 
meeting on Tuesday, October 17. Miss 
Seabury, who is Educational Secretary of 


Ruth Isabel Seabury 


the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, was a delegate at the 
world conference at Madras, India, last 
year. 


Pension Plan to be 
Discussed by Ministers 


The report submitted by the committee 
appointed by the last General Convention 
and the pension plan embodied in that 
report will be discussed by the ministers 
at their luncheon Tuesday noon. Mr. 
George A. Huggins, an actuarial expert 
and pension consultant for several Protes- 
tant denominations, will be present to lead 
the discussion and answer questions. 


Not Forgetting Personal Religion 


The United Universalist Convention is not 
going to be merely a matter of making the 
denominational wheels turn smoother or 
faster. The conferences and seminars are 
packed with vital subject matter for re- 
ligious and ethical-minded people. Out- 
standing among these conferences will be 
those on Personal Religious Problems, to 


be led Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
by Paul J. Ewerhardt, M. D. Dr. Ewer- 
hardt is a specialist in this field and one 
who has been signally successful in helping 
men and women solve their personal re- 
ligious problems. His conferences are 
open to both clergymen and laymen. 


New Books by Universalists 


Three new books by Universalist writers 
will make their initial appearance at the 
United Universalist Convention in Wash- 
ington. These are: ‘Human Nature and 
the Nature of Evil,’ by Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner. ‘‘The Characters in Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” by John van Schaick, Jr. 
“And Thy Neighbor as Thyself,’’ by Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone. These are all publica- 
tions of the Universalist Publishing House. 


The Daily Program 


Nothing has been left to chance in planning 
the United Universalist Convention at the 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, October 
16-20. The committee that planned the 
program is headed by Dr. William Wallace 
Rose of Lynn. Dr. Rose and his associates 
have not only planned a fine program but 
they also will be on hand to see that 
everything runs smoothly. One member 
of the committee will be in charge of de- 
tails of convention organization each day. 
Monday evening and all day Tuesday Dr. 
Rose will be the committee member in 
charge. On Wednesday the Rev. Stanley 
Manning will have charge. Thursday 
the man in charge will be the Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach. On Friday Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker will have charge. 


- 
| 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


OUR CHILDREN AND THEIR 
CHANGING WORLD 


This will be the 
subject of a talk 
by Miss Bess Goo- 
dykoontz, assist- 
ant commissioner 
of the U.S. Office 
of Education, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 
18, in Washington. 
It will be given in Perkins Hall of our Na- 
tional Memorial Church. 

The coming together of ministers, church 
school superintendents, teachers and all 
interested in religious education for a 
noon-day meal during convention week 
was started in 1929, just ten years ago, 
when the convention was also held in 
Washington. Since then the luncheon has 
been continued and each year the number 
attending has increased. 

We are especially fortunate to be able to 
hold this in the church and to have the 
members of the Women’s Association, in 
the midst of a busy week, willing to serve 
us one of the luncheons for which they are 


famous. Make your reservation early! 
* * 


VOTING DELEGATES AT 
WASHINGTON 


“How many delegates is our school en- 
titled to at Washington?” writes a super- 
intendent. 

According to the G. S. S. A. constitu- 
tion each Universalist school of one hun- 
dred or less members is entitled to three 
voting delegates, one extra for every fifty 
additional members. We hasten to add, 
however, that this limitation refers only 
to the privilege of voting in G. S. S. A. 
business sessions. These will be held 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings (8.45 
to 9) and Tuesday afternoon (2.30 to 4.30). 

There is no limit to the number of per- 
sons from any church attending the business 
sessions or other meetings scheduled in the 
G.S. 8S. A. program. 

* * 
YOUR SCHOOL’S PLEDGE AT 
WASHINGTON 


A letter from Rey. Max A. Kapp, presi- 
dent of the G. S. S. A., has gone to the 
superintendent of every Universalist church 
school in our Zion. It was a request for 
the annual ‘‘pledge-gift’’ from local schools 
to the Association. 

Among other things Mr. Kapp said: 
“Our Universalist Sunday schools know 
how directly the G. S. S. A. helps them. 
Any school can get advice and counsel on 
any problem. Field workers go out for 
weeks at a time. Institutes, loan libraries, 
special services, helpful pamphlets, play 
their revitalizing part in improving re- 
ligious education in the local church. 

“We need the pledge of your school. 


We need a pledge from every school. .. . 
Please do not delay action on this matter. 
We want to know by Oct. 15 how much our 
schools will give, so that at the Washington 
Convention we can formulate our plans.” 


* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS OF 
MAINE IN CONVENTION 


At Augusta, Maine, on Sept. 18, the 
church school workers of the state gathered 
for their annual convention. Business 
sessions were held during the morning, 
while during the afternoon a splendid ad- 
dress on ‘‘Mental Health and the Church 
School Pupil” was given by Dr. Daisy 
Foster of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Following this the new officers 
were elected: President, Miss Florence 
Buxton, Pittsfield; vice-president, Rev. 
Kenneth R. Hutchinson, Dexter; secretary, 
Miss Marion L. Ulmer, Portland; treasurer, 
Carl C. Verrill, South Portland; Executive 
Board, Rev. George H. Welch, Guilford; 
Rey. Leroy Congdon, Gardiner; Chauncey 
L. Brown, Bangor. A brief but impres- 
sive rededication service was conducted for 
the new officers by Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom of Pittsfield. During the sessions 
of the convention Miss Harriet G. Yates 
of the G. S. S. A. staff held personal con- 
ferences with local representatives regard- 
ing curricula materials. She had with her 
an exhibit of approximately fifty books, all 
courses of study usable in liberal church 
schools. 

Two or three of the recommendations 
passed by this convention are particularly 
significant, and worth the consideration 
of other church school groups. Two of 
them had to do with the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute at Ferry Beach, Saco, Me. 
They recommended that, “realizing the 
benefit which comes to our local churches 
through the enthusiasm and inspiration 
engendered in those who return from the 
Ferry Beach institutes, each school set 
aside money in its budget in order that at 
least one delegate may be sent from each 
school to the 1940 institute,”’ and “that the 
State Association continue the practice of 
promoting and developing religious leader- 
ship in local churches by providing ten dol- 
lar scholarships for the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute.” 

Two other recommendations had to do 
with the Department of Adult Education 
which has been headed this past year by 
Mr. Hutchinson of Dexter. One reads as 
follows: “Inasmuch as the education of 
adults in our churches is as important as 
that of children, we approve and commend 
the adult education survey made by Rev. 
Kenneth R. Hutchinson for the state 
board, and urge that our churches make 
definite use of it.’ The next was closely 
related, suggesting “that Mr. Hutchinson 
continue as chairman of this department 


and that churches using the material he 
has prepared keep in close touch with him.’” 
(This material consists of an extensive 
bibliography running into some fifteen- 
seventeen mimeographed pages of usable 
material for adults.) 

The final recommendation we quote had 
to do with the continued need of trained 
leadership. It follows: “Since leadership 
education is an integral part of every 
church program we urge that more effort 
be expended in developing local leadership, 
through the use of classes, seminars, and 
discussion groups dealing directly with 
qualifications, techniques, materials and 
methods, using the available material and 
outlines from the General Sunday School 
Association and the Maine Council of 
Churches.” 

* * 
STATE OFFICERS TO GET 
TOGETHER 


All officers of State Sunday School As- 
sociations in attendance at the Washington 
Convention are asked to be present at a 
conference at the Y. W. C. A. late Tuesday 
afternoon, Oct. 17. Together, this group 
will talk over the work of state associations 
and report on activities which have been 
effective in promoting their several aims. 
They will think, too, of the future and con- 
sider ways in which these state groups can 
perform an increasingly useful function in 
the life of our church. 

If possible, it is hoped that all who meet 
for the conference may plan to remain 
for supper together in the Y. W. C. A. 
dining room. They may continue to “talk 
shop” if they wish or spend the time getting 
better acquainted and enjoying each 
other’s fellowship. 


* * 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The election of officers of the General 
Sunday School Association will take place 
in the business session of the G. S. S. A. 
convention, Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 17, 
in Washington. The 1939 nominating 
committee includes Rev. G. Douglas 
Frazier, chairman, Massachusetts, Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, Illinois, Mrs. L. G-. 
Williams, Vermont. 

he 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


It is good always to welcome visitors to 
the G.S.S. A. office. Recently, from out- 
side the state, there have been Chauncey 
L. Brown, superintendent of our church 
school in Bangor, Me.; Mrs. Estelle B. 
Davis of Litchfield, Ill.; Mrs. John L. 
Norris of Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. Harold 
E. Mayo, recently called to the Federated 
Church of Winchester, N. H., and from the 
General Convention Board of Trustees, 
Rev. Carl H. Olson, of Cincinnati, Dr. — 
Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse and 
Edgar T. Williams of Chattanooga. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


VACATION VESPERS IN JAPAN 


The address on a personal letter from 
Miss Martha Stacy indicates that she and 
Ruth Downing have spent their vacation, 
or a part of it at least, at Takayama-by- 
the-Sea. It sounds like such a delightful 
place from her description, and her daily 
program seems most refreshing. ‘This 
has been one of the happiest summers I’ve 
ever known,”’ says Miss Stacy. ‘‘Of course 
both Ruth and I were very tired and we 
have rested a lot; we go to bed early and 
sleep late in the morning and rest again in 
the afternoon—a thoroughly lazy life. 
Forenoons there is food to prepare, swim- 
ming to attend to with all the beach crowd 
. . . . Last night I was honored by being 
asekd to lead vespers, the last most of us 
will attend this year. The service is held 
on a high bluff under the pines with the 
waves beating on the beach below or trying 
to climb the bluff at high tide. There’s a 
lovely view from there, too, and we all 
enjoy weekly vespers—the children call it 
the ‘choosing songs meeting.’ A male 
quartet added to the beauty of the wave 
and pine harmony, and to most of us I 
think it seemed a fitting preparation for 
going back to work, ‘filled with the spirit’ 
at least of love and unity of purpose. There 
are some very fine people here, doing quiet 
steady work each in their appointed place, 
and meeting here for rest and fun each 
summer. Children who have spent their 
summers here never forget this place and 
the people who add their personalities to 
71 

We trust this same spirit of love and 
unity has spread throughout our vacation 
land as well as we come back refreshed and 
ready for another year of church service. 

* * 


SOME SIGNS WHICH ENCOURAGE 


Just a few of the many encouraging as- 
pects of our work in North Carolina, taken 
from reports of ministers at random: 

Perhaps most significant at this time are 
the signs of encouragement which we find 
in Rocky Mount. For instance, Mr. 
Skeels tells us that there is a very decided 
increase in the membership of the church 
school, and a disposition on the part of 
some of the adults in the church to come in 
and assist in the important work of teach- 
ing. The school, organized five years ago 


_ with two members and up to a year ago 


never having an average attendance of 
more than fifteen or twenty, has risen 


_ during the past six months to a total mem- 


organized in the early fall. 


bership of fifty with an average attendance 
of between thirty-five and forty. New 
classes have been formed and others will 
be necessary this month. A live Cradle 
Roll superintendent has been secured and 
the work of enrolling small children com- 
menced. A Home Department is to be 
Fifty four chil- 


dren took part in our Children’s Day pro- 
gram. There is a pronounced increase of 
interest among the younger people in the 
Sunday morning worship service. There is 
a vested choir under the direction of Mrs. 
Skeels. Through gifts from organizations 
and individuals of the church, vestments 
have been made and there are now eighteen 
regular members of the choir and several 
more who attend rehearsals and will be- 
come members of the choir as soon as more 
vestments can be provided in the fall. The 
choir has done several things. It has pro- 
vided the church with more singers and a 
more diversified type of music. It has 
brought the younger people into the 
morning and evening services and inter- 
ested them in the broader work of the 
church in general. It has brought quite 
a number of young people to the church 
and church school who were not formerly 
coming to this church. It has delighted the 
members of the congregation and served 
to give them new courage for the future. 


The Clinton church has been painted 
outside this year and they are now working 
on repairs to the parsonage, hoping that 
the money will hold out so that it, too, can 
be painted. There is nothing finer than to 
see buildings freshened up with a coat of 
paint. In closing his report Mr. Bryant 
says: “The Clinton Circuit is united in 
its purpose to carry on, meeting such ob- 
stacles as may appear, to the best of its 
ability and understanding.” That’s a 
splendid spirit! 

In submitting his report for the year, 
Mr. Boorn says: “The text of this report 
may well be ‘Let there be light.’ Many of 
the visitors to Friendly House in the past 
have written of what was to them a novel 
experience; they have gone to bed by the 
light of a kerosene lamp. Electricity 
sometimes fails, so we cannot say that will 
never happen again, but at about seven 
p. m., Aug. 29, Friendly House burst out 
into a blaze of light as the electric current 
was turned on.”’ Oh, we are allso glad that 
Friendly House has electric lights at last! 

Remember, we are to hear Mr. Boorn 
tell us about the work in the mountains 
during the Washington Convention. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION 


More than 100 young people from all 
over New Hampshire gathered at the 
Manchester, N. H., Universalist church on 
Sept. 8 and 9 to open their annual con- 
vention. 

The convention opened on Friday after- 
noon with registration from 4.30 to six 
p. m. The annual banquet followed at 
6.30 and the toastmaster, State President 
F. Russell Spangler of Concord, called 
upon Forrest Berglund, president of the 
local Y. P. C. U., the State Superintendent, 
Dr. Arthur Blair, Dana E. Klotzle, na- 
tional vice-president, and Rev. Sidney J. 
Willis, host pastor, to bring the greetings 
of their several organizations. The main 
speaker of the evening was then introduced, 
Rey. Allan P. Lorimer of Manchester, who 
urged the group to help avoid errors made 
by the church during the World War. 

The banquet served by members of the 
Ladies’ Union of the church was followed 
with the annual dance, and the day’s ac- 
tivities were brought to a close with an 
inspiring candlelight service led by William 
McLane, Manchester. 

Saturday morning the convention elected 
the following officers for the coming year: 
President, F. Russell Spangler of Concord; 
vice-president, Betty Burnham of Nashua; 
secretary, William McLane of Manchester; 
treasurer, John Wiggin of Portsmouth; 
adviser, Rev. Myles Rodehaver of Ports- 
mouth. 

Just preceding luncheon the delegates 
were addressed by Miss Alice Harrison, 
director of religious education of the Lynn 
(Mass.) church, whose topic was “Y. P. 


C. U. Problems.” The convention was 
brought to a close at 2.30 p. m. and followed 
by a talk by Rev. Martin L. Goslin of New- 
ton on ‘‘My Trip to Palestine.” 

* * 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
COURSE 


The Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
State Board of the Y. P. C. U. will conduct 
the second of a series of Leadership Train- 
ing Courses on the following dates: Oct. 10, 
17, 24, 831; Nov. 7, 14, 21. The meetings 
will be held at Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, and will begin at 7.15 p. m. with 
two courses an evening being given, one 
meeting from 7.15 p. m. to 8.15 p. m. and 
the other from 8.20 to 9.20 p. m. 

Dana E. Klotzle, state and national 
vice-president and chairman of the course, 
has secured Rev. Emerson Schwenk of 
Saugus to lead a course on the ‘““Background 
of Social Problems.’”’ This course will 
undertake to explain the genesis of social 
problems, group conflicts, race relations, 
and nationality conflicts, if time permits. 
Course II will be conducted by an ex- 
perienced Y. P. C. U. worker and will deal 
with local Y. P. C. U. problems and will 
present definite programs and the use of 
materials. It is expected that Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman of Salem will lead this course. 

All ministers in the greater Boston area 
are urged to send their young leaders to 
attend this course. A certificate of Lead- 
ership Training will be awarded to those 
who complete the course requirements. 

Christine L. Durkee, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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Among Our Churches 


Wisconsin Letter 


HE six active societies in Wisconsin 
began the church year with good at- 
tendance. 

The ministers of the state were widely 
scattered during the summer. Dr. and 
Mrs. McLaughlin of Wausau took a 4000 
mile drive through the Southern states. 
While in North Carolina they drove to 
Friendly House, where they found Rev. 
Hannah Jewett Powell in charge. A Mis- 
sion Circle meeting was held, at which 
Dr. and Mrs. McLaughlin spoke. The 
McLaughlins then traveled to the West 
Coast and enjoyed the San Francisco 
Fair. 

Rey. and Mrs. William Arms of Racine, 
with their two sons, also visited the San 
Francisco Fair in August and traveled all 
through the Northwest and into Canada 
on their way to and from California. 

The State Superintendent, Dr. Robin- 
son, of Monroe, drove more than 6000 
miles to visit his son, E. R. Robinson, in 
Phoenix, Ariz., and some relatives in Ken- 
tucky. During his stay in Phoenix, Dr. 
Robinson visited Rev. Fred A. Line of the 
First Congregational Church. Many years 
ago, when Dr. Robinson was serving in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., he preached the in- 
stallation sermon for Mr. Line in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Rev. and Mrs. James Stewart Diem, ac- 
companied by a young lady from Muk- 
wonago, drove Hast to attend the National 
Y. P. C. U. Convention in Lynn, Mass. 
On the return trip the party spent three 
days at the New York World’s Fair, mak- 
ing stop-over arrangements through Rey. 
Elmer Peters of the Floral Park church. 

Each of the churches in Wisconsin closed 
for July and August, with the exception 
of Stoughton, which had a recess in August 
only, and Mukwonago, which stayed open 
during the entiresummer. At Augusta the 
Superintendent preached once in July and 
once in August. 

The interior of the church in Wausau 
was completely redecorated during the 
summer, for the first time since its erection, 
although the property has been kept in 
first class condition at all times. It is just 
twenty-five years this fall that the corner- 
stone of this church was laid and the anni- 
versary will be fittingly observed. Dr. 
McLaughlin is entering upon his thirteenth 
year as pastor, the longest pastorate in the 
history of the society. All the hymnals 
have been rebound with the name of the 
church in gold on each book. Prof, Frank- 
lin Krieger begins his sixth year as organist 
and choir director this fall. 

In the church school at Stoughton the 
program is under the supervision of Mrs. 
Anna Cook with new classes and material. 
At Racine 98 percent of the church school 
was present at both the first and second 
sessions of the school. Mrs. Pearl Goetsch 


directed the work of the Mukwonago 
school during the summer and several 
new pupils were enrolled. The pastor con- 
ducted the senior young people’s class on 
“Science and Religion”? during August. 
During his ninth vacation from the 
church at Monroe, Dr. Robinson was called 
to Girard, Ill., to preach the funeral ser- 
mon for a dear friend of many years, Mrs. 


George L. Tipton. During the past eight- — 


een years, Dr. Robinson has preached at 
the funerals of her husband, her son and 
her mother. Mrs. Tipton was past eighty 
and had been a life-long Universalist. 
After the service, Dr. Robinson christened 
her grandson, Henry Tipton. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks was the host 
at the meeting of the Ministerial Union, 
Washington Federation of Churches, Sept. 
25, over a hundred being present. The 
meeting and luncheon were held in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church. 


Rey. Eleanor Collie, for ten years direc- 
tor of young people’s work at the Church 
of the Messiah, Philadelphia, has accepted 
a position on the staff of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, in 
which she will carry on the same kind of 
work. 


M. W. Lewis, former moderator of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
has returned to Washington from Brad- 
dock Heights, Maryland, where he spent 
a seven weeks’ vacation and won the cro- 
quet championship. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church of New York City, 
will be the speaker at the opening service 
for the season of the Community Church 
of Boston, Oct. 1. Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
minister of the church, has just announced 
the list of speakers for 1939-1940. 


Aron Gilmartin, New England director 
of the Historical Records Survey, will speak 
at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting at 16 
Beacon St., Oct. 2. He will tell about his 
work in collecting historical data on Uni- 
versalist churches, a volume of which will 
soon appear. 


Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, representing 
the General Convention, and Mrs. Brooks, 
representing the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, have been in attendance 
at the North Carolina Universalist Con- 
vention at Woodington the past week. 


Supply ‘preachers in Massachusetts 
churches on Sept. 24 were Dr. U.S. Mil- 
burn in South Acton, O. Herbert McKen- 
ney in East Boston, Dr. Clarence R. Skin- 
ner in Framingham, Rev. C. H. Emmons 
in Annisquam, Rey. Donald G. Lothrop 


At Racine, Mr. Arms has broadcast 
over the local radio station for thirty min- 
utes on Sunday and fifteen minutes each 
week day. He finds that it improves 
church attendance greatly. An outdoor 
bulletin board was recently presented to 
the Mukwonago society by Wm. Ruppert 
of that church. 

Rev. T. B. T. Fisher, now retired, is 
carrying on our work at Augusta, and a 
faithful group of Universalists keep up 
interest there. They meet in business and 
religious services twice a month, on week- 
day evenings. C. W. Warner is president 
of the society. 

This letter is written with the approval 
of the State Superintendent. 

James Stewart Diem. 


and Interests 


in Leominster, Philip Giles in Southbridge, 
Rev. Arthur W. Webster in Assinippi, and 
Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, in 
Provincetown. 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., has been visiting friends in 
and around Boston for the past two or 
three weeks. 


Mrs. Lois Butler Estey, daughter of 
Rev. Benj. F. Butler of Seneca Castle, 
N. Y., a well-known poet and reader, 
gave a recital from her works at the Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium Sept. 23, and spoke 
before the teachers of the community at 
Phelps, N. Y., the week before. She has 
lately won the book prize of the American 
Poetry Magazine. 


Miss Hope Dixon of Malden began work 
Sept. 4 as Dr. Brooks’ secretary and assist- 
ant at the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington. 


Massachusetts 


Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. At the opening service for the 
new season, Sept. 17, the congregation 
numbered fifty-seven and the church 
school had an attendance of seventy-one. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, pas- 
tor. The church reopened on Sept. 17, but 
during the summer the people were not 
idle. Ten young people and adults at- 
tended at summer institutes. There was 
one delegate at the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the Y. P. C. U. at Lynn, one 
at the Y. P. C. U. Institute at Ferry Beach, 
one at Deering Community Center, three 
at the school of religious education at 
Durham, and four at the institute of 
churchmanship at Ferry Beach. At the 
State Convention in Manchester, Concord. 
was again honored—with responsibility. 
The elections showed that Concord people 
held the offices of vice-president of the 
State Convention, president and secretary 
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of the Women’s Missionary Society, presi- 
dent and secretary of the State Sunday 
School Association, and president of the 
State Y. P. C. U. In addition, Concord 
was chosen as the place of the 1940 con- 
vention. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
The church opened on Sept. 10 with Rey. 
Burte B. Gibbs, formerly of Rumford, 
Maine, as preacher. Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
State Superintendent, was the preacher on 
Sept. 17. Mr. Kearns, who spent the 
summer as technical adviser at the Ken- 
tucky Reform School, Greendale, Ky., 
where he developed a modern treatment 
and training program for the delinquent 
and neglected boys and girls committed to 
that institution, returned on Sept. 18 and 
was in his pulpit on Sept. 24. Oct. 1 
will be observed as Rally Day. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. One child was christened Sunday 
morning, Sept. 17. At 6.30 p. m. the same 
day a Y. P. C. U. was organized with 
seventeen charter members. Two new 
teachers have recently been added to the 
Sunday school force, and three new 
pupils have appeared. Mr. Skeels com- 
pleted the fifth year of his pastorate here 
Sept. 17 and his subject at the morning 
service was ‘“‘After Five Years.” The an- 
nual meeting of the church was held Sept. 
13. The slogan is ““More Members’ and 
a special emphasis is to be placed on this 
all through the year. A number of the 
people are attending the State Convention 
in Woodington, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, and the 
church will also be represented at Wash- 
ington at the General Convention. 


Vermont 


Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. Service was resumed Sept. 10, the 
largest audience of the year being present, 
excepting special days such as Easter and 
Christmas. It was a heartening welcome 
for the pastor entering the twentieth year 
of his ministry here. The church was 
lavishly decorated with fall flowers. The 
sermon, however, was more subdued. 
Those on the border cannot exult in the 
thought that “we are out of it.” 


* * 


THE GARDNER-WRIGHT WEDDING 


Most of the denominational officials 
and many of the rest of the Headquarters 
family were present at the Arlington, 
Mass., Universalist church, when, on 
Friday evening, Sept. 15, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent, united 
in marriage Miss Priscilla Anne Wright 
and William E. Gardner. 

The simple ceremony at the church, well 
attended by relatives and friends, was fol- 
lowed by a reception at the Arlmont Coun- 
try Club, not far distant. There the wed 
ding party received with the bride’s father 
and the groom’s parents. The gigantic 


wedding cake, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Friend, was cut by the bride. After 
Mrs. Gardner had divided her bouquet, 
throwing it for hopeful brides-to-be to 
catch, the bride and groom left for a short 
cruise to Savannah, Ga. They will be at 
home to friends after the Washington 
Convention, in North Weymouth, Mass., 
where Mr. Gardner is minister of the local 
Universalist church. 

For several years Mr. Gardner has 
served as executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Christian Union. 
Miss Wright, now Mrs. Gardner, has been 
office assistant for the past year and a 
half. She is a graduate of Simmons Col- 
lege, while her husband completed the 
business course at Boston University and 
has since been taking theological work at 
Tufts School of Religion. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Some day when memories turn back to 
the beginnings of this second World War 
those who were at Ferry Beach during the 
first days of September will recall the 
groups that gathered around portable 
radios and listened with anxious faces to 
the bombardment of news flashes telling 
of the Nazi hordes sweeping into heroic 
Poland, the sinking of the Athenia, the 
frightened Americans rushing home to 
brave the perils of neutrality. Long re- 


-membered will be the prayer by Dr. Etz 


at the service in Rowland Hall, the King’s 
message broadcast while everyone began 
eating dinner quietly (and all rose spon- 
taneously at the playing of the British 
national anthem), the voice of President 
Roosevelt seeking to calm the fears of the 
American people, the earnest debates 
that Ferry Beachers got into as each in- 
wardly wondered if the war might soon 
affect his or her life. During the days of 
crisis the Institute of World Affairs was in 
session and the Associated Press wires 
carried important dispatches bearing opin- 
ions of foreign nationals present at Ferry 
Beach. 

Everyone attending the biennial sessions 
of the Universalist General Convention is 
welcome to attend the Ferry Beach dinner 
Thursday, Oct. 19, at six o’clock, in the 
Y. W. C. A., which is within easy walking 
distance of the Mayflower Hotel. Tickets 
will be sold at the convention registration 
desk. No other special event is scheduled 
for that hour and a half, so delegates should 
plan to attend this lively dinner party. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson announces that 
the final grand total amount of the Birth- 
day Fund reached $178.76, exceeding the 
previous year by more than seven dollars. 
At the Birthday Party Aug. 17 the July 
group received the cake, having given 
$18.59 to the Fund. June was the runner 
up with $17.88. February was the tag end 
of the list with $10.08; but next year with 


- an extra day February will stand a better 


chance. 
Wanted! Pictures taken at Ferry Beach 


this summer. Look over your snapshots 
and pick out some that you are willing to 
contribute to the pictorial history. Pictures 
of groups, activities and special events 
are desired. Some pictures may be suit- 
able for making into slides for the stereop- 
ticon lecture. Norman K. Brookes of 
Needham, Mass., and Rev. George Thor- 
burn of Biddeford took many interesting 
reels of motion pictures that undoubtedly 
will be available at some of the Ferry Beach 
gatherings. Mail snapshots to the secre- 
tary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 

The late Albert P. Langtry, distin- 
guished publisher and leader of civic affairs 
in Massachusetts, was a member of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association. 

Will Metz is at the University of Wis- 
consin studying for an M. A. degree. He 
spent the summer with his parents at their 
new home in Central Square, N. Y. 
Present address is 210 N. Brooks St., 
Madison, Wis. 

Bob Dick added to the notoriety of the 
Belmont with his ‘“‘reactions” letter in the 
Sept. 16 issue. If this ancient structure 
bears little resemblance to the Kingdom of 
Heaven it has one facility which at least 
offers orthodox brethren a hopeful prospect 
—a shower in the front parlor. What one 
finds in the back parlor is a revelation we 
must bar. Mr. Dick joined Bob Elsner and 
Helen Hersey in a visit to the World’s 
Fair recently. Before returning to Tufts 
he visited with the Lumsdens at Stamford, 
Conn., and the Cates at Auburn, Maine. 

“Shall Uncle Sam Emulate Pontius 
Pilate?” is the subject of an address which 
Dr. Alfred C. Lane will give to the young 
people of the North Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., Sunday evening, Oct. 1. 

Peggy Anthony of Washington, D. C., 
George Thurber, Jr., of Salem, Mass., and 
Donald Brookes of Needham, Mass., have 
entered Dean Academy. 


* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1939-1940 

1939 

July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. - 
C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove. 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 16-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and 
Universalist Ministerial Association 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 
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Noy. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative). 

Offering for International 
Extension (tentative). 

Noy. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 

Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 

Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

March 17. Palm Sunday. 

March 21. Maundy Thursday. 

March 22. Good Friday. 

March 24. Easter. 

April 21. Philanthropic Offering 
Church Schools. 

May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday, 

May 26. Memorial Sunday: 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


* * 


Church 


in the 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 926) 


influence upon the English school system 
was marked, if not determinative, under- 
stood plainly that a major part of their 
business was to help educate the ruling 
class—to make responsible leaders and 
public servants out of wealthy boys. 
“They were educated to be responsible 
members of a Christian society, grounded 
in the knowledge that on them it de- 
pended whether the society in which their 
lives were spent was to be brought a little 
nearer to the Kingdom of God.” In this 
is the germ of the idea that the church in 
England was identical with the nation— 
the dream of a Christian nationalism. 
Education should introduce members of 
society to their new responsibilities as 
members of a Christian society. Christian 
nationalism, conceiving the nation as the 
higher self of the people, is the only formula 
that holds any promise, for the day of 
successful internationalism is not yet here. 
Democracy, in the sense that the ‘‘nat- 
ural man” with his uncriticized appetites 
expresses himself freely, leads, as Plato 
‘saw, to tyranny and _ totalitarianism. 
Democracy, referred to the spiritual goals 
of Christianity, becomes the condition for 
renewed life and realization. Self-asser- 
tion gives way to self-denial, but only 
under the sway of Christian conviction 
and practice. 

The theological presuppositions in Mur- 
ry’s thought lead straight to the view that 
the supreme allegiance that man owes is 
to God, by whose will and purpose not 
only individuals but nations are judged. 

It is difficult for an American to weigh 
this book fairly. He does not know how 
accurately Murry has analyzed the situa- 
tion in England, and he is stumped to 


know how far English conditions apply to 
America and other countries as well. But 
this much can be said: here is a searching 
and sometimes searing appraisal of the 
inner workings of a democratic educational 
system, and here is a bold, if somewhat im- 
petuous, re-presentation of the idea that 
there is a necessary and inevitable identity 
of church and state if democracy is to sur- 
vive and religion is to have meaning. 

Perhaps the relevance of Murry’s book 
can be measured by asking ourselves a 
simple question: “‘What is our ruling class 
seeking to accomplish?” It is a danger- 
ous question. Only more dangerous and 
disturbing is this: ‘‘What is our Christian 
Church trying to accomplish?” High 
politics and high religion probably cannot 
be permanently divoreed—at least, not 
if democracy is to continue. 

M.A. Kapp. 


* * 


MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


The following letter from All Souls 
Church, Riverside, Calif., was recently 
received by Rey. C. H. Emmons: 


Dear Mr. Emmons: 

Your communication re a plan for 
Ministers’ Pensions was taken up at our 
recent meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
and the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved that All Souls Church, Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, of Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, through its Board of Trustees, 
meeting on Tuesday, September 12, here- 
by goes on record as substantially approv- 
ing the proposed pension plan for ministers 
to be brought up at the Washington Con- 
ference, and that a copy of same be sent 
to Rev. C. H. Emmons. 

In the absence of Dan W. Ricker, Sec- 
retary. 

Sincerely yours, 


(signed) W. H. Quant, Sec. pro tem. 


Obituary 


Orra Elsworth Crout 


Orra Elsworth Crout of Wauseon, O., died on Sept. 
9 at the age of seventy-six. 

For many years Mr. Crout was active in the 
Lyons Universalist church, being superintendent of 
the Sunday school and director of the music. In re- 
cent years he has lived on the home farm near. Wau- 
seon. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Stanley 
C. Stall Sept. 11. 


Willis J. Prouty 


Willis J. Prouty died at his home, 329 Hanover 
Street, Meriden, Conn., on May 16 last. He was 
seventy-three years of age and had been in poor 
health for several years. 

Mr. Prouty was born in Spencer, Mass., on May 
22, 1865. On graduating from Tufts College with an 
A, M. degree he moved to Meriden in 1887 to take 
up a position as teacher in the high school. He ad- 
vanced within a few years to the position of vice- 
principal and in 1899 became head of the school. He 
resigned the principalship in 1916, but remained as 
instructor until 1934, bringing his total number of 
years as a member of the school system to forty- 
seven, the longest served by any member. When he 
retired in 1934 he was head of the mathematics de- 
partment. Mr. Prouty’s classes just before his re- 


tirement included the grandchildren of his first pupils. 

Mr. Prouty was active in civie and fraternal af- 
fairs. He was a member of Meriden Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., of Alfred Hall Council, Royal Arcanum, and 
of the Home Club, both of which he served for many 
years, the first as collector, the second as secretary- 
treasurer. He was a lifelong Universalist. He be- 
longed to St. Paul’s Universalist Church and at the 
time of his death was president of the board of trus- 
tees. 

Mr. Prouty is survived by his wife, Mrs. Jennie W. 
Smith Prouty, a daughter, Mrs. Edwin D. Ross of 
Gettysburg, Pa., and a grandson, Willis Prouty 
Ross of Gettysburg. 


Ernest L. Spicer 
Ernest L. Spicer, for many years a pillar of the 


La Crosse Universalist church before its closing and 


since then a devoted member and supporter of the 
Congregational church there, died Sept. 11, 1939, at 
the age of eighty-two. Mr. Spicer was a true Chris- 
tian missionary whose missionary activity was the 
Christian way he lived. He left a reputation of 
unusual nobility, many sincere friends, and a de- 
voted wife who has been his companion for fifty-nine 
years. Many Universalists over the country will 
mourn his death. 


Notices 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. J. Raymond Cope of Dayton given fellowship 
as ordained minister for one year, beginning Sept. 2, 
1939. 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The annual Mid-Year Conference of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Churches will be held in the Hartford 
Universalist church, Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 11, 
beginning at two p.m. This will be in connection 
with the united church conventions, Oct. 11-12. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
x 


NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Roches- 
ter, Oct. 4, 1939, for the receiving of reports, election 
of officers and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before it. 

Margaret T. Stetson, Secretary. 
aera ae 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


Women’s Universalist Missionary Association 

The 46th annual convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of Vermont and 
Province of Quebec will be held in St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, Rutland, Vt., Friday at 9 a. m., 
Oct. 6, 1939. Reports from state officers, mission 
circles and guilds will be heard. There will be election 
of officers, so amending the constitution as to provide 
for membership of other Universalist and Unitarian 
individuals and societies, and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before the 
meeting. 

Nina Larkin Fuller, Secretary. 
x * 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, 1939, for the transac- 
tion of any business that may legally come before it 
and to act upon the following proposed amendments 
to the Constitution: 

1. That Article I of the Constitution be amended 
by substituting the words ‘‘The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women’”’ for the words ‘“The Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church,” so that the article will read: 

“This organization shall be called The Association 
of Universalist Women.” 

2. That Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution be 


arm 
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amended by substituting the word “‘five’”’ for the word 
“three,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

3. That Article IX, second and last sentences be 
amended by substituting the word ‘seven’ for the 
word “five,’’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meetings 
in connection with the General Convention, and in 
October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meeting. 
At any meeting of the Executive Board seven mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum.” 


Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 


Par 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 


John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
* * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Official Cali 


The 24th (3rd biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., beginning Monday evening, Oct. 16, and con- 
tinuing with business and educational sessions on 
Oct. 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1939. 

The convention program will include the re- 
ceiving of reports, the election of officers, the trans- 
action of other business, addresses, group confer- 
ences and exhibits. 

Ruth Owens Pullman, Secretary. 
* * 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on transfer from Ontario, Rev. Will E. 
Roberts. 
Accepted on transfer from Maine, Rey. Ernest T. 
Marble. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
te 


THE VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST- 
UNITARIAN CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The one hundred and sixth annual meeting of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist Unitarian Con- 
vention will be held at Rutland, Vt., Oct. 5 to 7, 1939. 
Programs may be obtained by addressing the secretary 
at 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Charles H. Pennoyer, Secretary. 
x * 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


. The 74th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held Oct. 5 and 6, 1939, 
at the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the purpose of hearing reports, election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business that may 
come before the Convention. The morning session 
will begin at ten o’clock. 

T. J. Farmer, Secretary. 


oe 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of the Universalists of New 
York State will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Oct. 2-5. The State Sunday 
School Association will begin its annual session 
on Monday, Oct. 2, ending on Tuesday evening. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day with the annual 
meetings of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 


Women’s State Aid Association. The annual meet- 
ing of the ministers will also be held on Wednesday. 
The 114th annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, when the occasional sermon will be de- 
livered by Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton. 
Business sessions will be held on Thursday and the 
event will end with a banquet on Thursday. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


BEAUTIFUL assorted Christmas greeting folders 
with envelopes, fifty for $1.50. 
Scripture Text folders assorted for Christmas, 
forty for $1.85. 
Your name printed on each or omitted. 
Order early for printing. 
NICHOLS & CO., Rockmart, Georgia 


CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


Hight-page book- 
let attractively 
printed in purple 
ink and tied with 
purple cord. Con- 
tains the Bond of 
Fellowship and 
Statement of 
Faith adopted at 
Worcester, and 
also the historic 
creeds of the Universalist Church. 


Price $1.50 a dozen 


We also have Church Membership 
Certificates at 60c per dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - 


Church Membership 
Certificate 


a 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


- 
Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B, 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hatt, page 29: 


. 5 But what a tragedy it will be... . if, after the expenditure of all 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . . . . the same old narrow 
religiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 


ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear of science, the same 
gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 


movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 
in the schools!” 
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HANNA 


Crackling 

A small boy in a Chicago school pro- 
tested against participating in a sewing 
class, on the ground that it was beneath his 
masculine dignity. 

“George Washington sewed,” said the 
teacher, assuming that every soldier has to 
use a needle and thread at times. “You 
don’t consider yourself better than Wash- 
ington, do you?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the lad. “Time 
will tell.’’—Eachange. 

oe 


COMING OUT OCTOBER 15 


cA Book that Breaks New Ground in 
cAmerican Life and Letters 


The Characters 


* 


A drill sergeant was drilling the recruit 
squad in the use of the rifle. All went 
smoothly until blank cartridges were dis- 
tributed. The recruits were instructed to 
load their pieces and stand at “ready,” 
and then the sergeant gave the command: 
“Fire at will!’ 

Private Lunn was puzzled. He lowered 
his gun. 

“Which one is Will?” he asked.—Ex- 
change. 


AAA AA 


Tales of a Wayside Inn 


7 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


* * 


The patient was recovering from pneu- 
monia. He had repeatedly asked for food, 
and at long last the nurse served him a 
mere spoonful of rice. ‘ 

A few moments later the patient called 
the nurse again. 

“Now I want to read a little,” he said. 


“Bring me a postage stamp.” —Exchange. 
ok * 


Based on the articles that appeared 
in The Christian Leader, but revised, 


enlarged and illustrated, and includ- 


ANA 


Mother: “Georgie, do you know what 
happened to the piece of cake left from 
dinner?” 

George: ‘“Yes’m, I gave it to a little 
boy that was hungry.” 

Mother: “‘That’s nice; who was he?” 


Georgie: ‘‘Me.”—Exchange. 
* bo 


ing a large collection of hitherto 
unpublished letters of Longfellow, 


Monti, and Parsons 


Householder (revolver in hand, to cap- 
tured burglar): ‘‘Put all that stuff back in 
the sideboard at once. D’you hear?” 

Burglar: ‘Lumme, guv’nor, be fair. 
Half the stuff belongs to next door.”— 


Manchester Union. 
* Eo 


Orders taken now and filled as received 


i 


“How come you don’t like the girls?” 

“Oh, they’re too biased.”’ 

“Biased?” 

“Yes, biased. It’s bias this and bias 
that till I’m  broke.’”—Chicago Daily 
News. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


At: $1.50 each sendame,.... 20. DED ae copies of 


One race, a group of convening ethnolo- 
gists have reported, is fundamentally 
about as intelligent as another. Thasso? 
Only that? Maybe that’s what’s the 
trouble-—Top o’ the Morning, in Boston 
Herald. 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 
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* * 


Akron, O., Aug. 17 (AP)—A little soft 
music please, maestro, for the opening of 
Akron’s newest law firm. The firm name 
is “Hartz & Fl ne = : 

f RE ee oe / City. ae nies State, Merrie : 

Housewife: “If I give you a dime, will _ hued 
you spend it on drink?” 

Tramp: “If you insist.”—The Collector. 
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